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FERDINAND AND ZOE. 


In Chiloe, a large and beautiful island on 
the western coast of South America, lived Fer- 
dinand and Zoé, the children of a wealthy 
Spaniard. These children were healthy and 
happy ; not because they were rich ; but because 
they were very fond of taking long walks in 
the woods, and because their father had taught 
them to observe very closely the wonders of 
nature. The monkeys and the little birds be- 
came so accustomed to them, that they would 
not run away when they saw them coming; 
for these good Spanish children were never 
known to harm any living thing. Ferdinand 
was all kindness to his sister; he would lift 


her tenderly over the rocks; and when her 
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feet were hot and dusty, he would wash them 
in the stream, and wipe them carefully, with 
nice, soft moss. Many a happy ramble did 
they have in that sweet island ; sometimes 
with their father, sometimes with their moth- 
er, and sometimes alone. Once they saw the 
Motacilla Sutoria making its nest; and they 
sat very still and watched it for hours, without 
making the least noise. We call it the 
Taylor Bird, because it sews up a large leaf, 
like a pouch, and in it builds its nest. Witha 
piece of long, dry, strong grass, it works away 
with its little bill as neatly and as fast as Zoeé> 
herself, could have done with needle and 
thread. 

Ferdinand was too good a boy to steal the 
nest which the ingenious bird had made with 
so much labor; and he took abundance of 
comfort in watching the little birds pop their 
heads out of their leafy cradle, and open their 
_ bills for food. But the monkeys caused the 
children more amusement than any thing else, 
they were’so full of mischiéfand fun; chatter- 
ing, and jumping, and throwing nuts at each 
other, as ifthey were crazy things. But the 
greatest curiosity was to see these creatures 
cross a stream; for they cannot swim, and 
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they have a great dread of water. When they 
are obliged to cross ariver for food, or to see 
more of the world, they collect together on the 
margin of the stream, and hold consultation. 
I do not mean that they speak ; but they puck- 
er up their odd-looking faces into all manner 
of forms, and shake their paws; and are very 
evidently making a great ado about something. 
The way they manage to cross water is as fol- 
lows: after they have ended their consultation 
one fastens himself as firmly as possible to the 
bough of a tree ; he holds the next one fast by 
the tail; this one, in his turn, holds the next 
firmly by the tail; and so on till they form a 
long string. The wider the river is, the long- 
er is the string of monkeys ; for these shrewd 
creatures can calculate distances extremely 
well. When the line is all in readiness, they 
begin to swing to and fro, just as you would 
move a sling, in order to throw a stone from it. 
This they do that the force of the motion may 
enable the last monkey in the chain to reach 
the opposite bank. This he generally suc- 
ceeds in doing; and he then scrambles up 
and drags the whole line of his companions 
through the water upon dry land; but some- 
times he fails in his attempt, and then they all 
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perish together. The last one who is fastened 
upon the tree, is almost always drowned ; for 
the violent shock, which the others make in 
landing, pulls him off the tree; and he has but 
one paw at liberty; and no monkey behind 
him, to support him. It is generally thought 
that the long consultation they hold on these 
occasions, and the angry grimaces they make 
is in order to decide on what monkey this un- 
lucky lot shall fall. 

But the most amusing dumb companion 
which they, or any other children ever had, 
was their own dog Neptune. They called him 
Neptune, because he could swim as well as 
any sailor. This dog had a most uncommon 
degree of intelligence; nothing but the power 
of speech seemed wanting to make him equal 
‘toa man. If Zoé told him to go and gather 
moss for her, and shewed him the kind she 
wanted, he would take her basket in his mouth, 
and never return it till he had filled it with just 
what she wished for. Sometimes Ferdinand 
sent him down to the beach for shells; and he 
was always sure to bring such as he had heard 
his young master admire most. Ferdinand 
thought he was such a wonderful creature, that 
he insisted upon it, he could understand anec- 
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dotes about other dogs, when he heard them 
read; and that his countenance expressed 
great contempt, when he heard about the dog 
that went into a strange kitchen, upon the in- 
vitation of another dog, and having feasted up- 
on the meats and gravies, received a sound 
beating from the cook. I do not know whether 
Neptune understood reading, or not ; but certain 
1 am, he understood what people were talking 
about ; for if they said any thing in praise of 
him, he would look up as proud and happy, as 
a boy that comes home from school with three 
medals round his neck. 


Sometimes Ferdinand’s father sent this sa- 


gacious dog to market, with money tied up in 
a handkerchief; if he were told to purchase 
fish, he would go to the fishermen ; if told to 
buy meat, he would go to the butchers. He 
would watch the scales very cautiously, and if 
they did not give him thé weight his master 
sent for, he would snap, and growl, and final- 
ly bite those who attempted to cheat him. Be- 
ing a formidable dog in strength, the market- 
men were always glad to do him justice, and 

let him run. 
Now should you not think that Ferdinapd 
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love for their parents, and such love for each 
other, and such love for every thing that lived 
and grew under the sun? Yes, they were un- 
commonly happy ; but they met with a sorrow- 
ful change. All South America was full of the 
din of war. One party wanted to remain un- 
der the government of the king of Old Spain ; 
and another party wanted to establish a new 
republican government of their own. These 
two parties fought dreadfully with each other ; 
sometimes one gained the victory, and some- 
times another. For years, South America has 
been one wide scene of confusion and blood- 
shed. Ferdinand’s father was a royalist; he 
liked the old government better than a new 
one ; and those who thought differently, hated 
him for his opinions. ‘They suspected him of 
writing secret letters against them: and one 
night when the children were sound asleep, 
and all was still in that beautiful island, a de- 
tachment of, the republican army landed, and 
some of them proceeded to his house with the 
intention of murdering him. Neptune’s quick 
ears heard a sound, which he thought was not 
proper at that time of night, and he gavea loud 
warning growl. It was a peculiar sound, 
which he never was known to use except in 
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time of danger; and it alarmed the family. 
Some resistance was made; but finding the 
number of republicans too great for them, and 
that they had actually burst into the house, 
they immediately began to effect their escape. 
Ferdinand’s mother was stabbed near the door 
of her own chamber. Her husband knocked 
down the man and killed him, and finding his 
wife entirely dead, he caught the body in his 
arms, and rushed out into the wood. The 
children, keeping sight of their father, follow- 
ed. They all of them knew of a deep and se- 
cret cave, and thither they bent their steps. 
Luckily the soldiers did not trace them; and 
there the husband and children remained 
mourning over their dear lost friend, the whole 
of the next day. At night, the Spaniard and 
his dog departed, leaving the brother and sis- 
ter to protect and comfort each other as well as 
they could in that lonesome place, without light 
or food. ‘The Spaniard had seen a vessel at 
a distance the day before, and he had no doubt 
it was a Spanish vessel about to stop at that 
island for provisions. The idea of writing a 
letter describing their situation, and asking to 
have a boat sent on shore for them a mile or 
two below, occurred to him; and he immedi- 
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ately wrote, as well as he could, with the juice 
of some berries, that grew near the mouth of 
the cave. In this letter he gave notice of the 
landing of the republicans, advised the vessel, 
if Spanish, to keep at a distance, but begged 
of them to send a boat and take them off from 
the island. After walking eight or ten miles 
along the sea-coast, in the direction in which 
he had seen the vessel, he discovered the ob- 
ject of his search by the faint light of the 
moon ; and though he was by no means cer- 
tain it was in Royalist service, yet his danger 
was so great, that he felt obliged to run the 
risk of betraying himself into the hands of en- 
emies. Giving the letter to Neptune, he or- 
dered him to swim with it to the vessel, and 
bring back ananswer. The faithful dog seem- - 
ed fully to understand the importance of his 
errand. He swam as if life depended on his 
exertions ; all the while holding the letter in 
his mouth, and keeping it above water. 

To the impatient father, it seemed an age 
before he returned; but he did return with 


good news inhis mouth. ‘The people on board 
the ship were friends, and they promised to 
send a boat to the place directed. The anx- 
ious father did not understand all this, till he 
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had returned to the cave, and the day light 
gave him a chance to read the answer to his 
letter. 

On the evening of this day the boat was to 
come up to a certain cove, as soon as the dark- 
ness would permit, and take them away from 
their dangerous residence. But the rashness 
of the Spaniard had well nigh cost him his life, 
before his friends could come to his assistance ; 
for just before the evening set in, he ventured 
to walk toward his late residence, in the hope 
of recovering some valuable jewels that belong- 
ed to his wife. A straggling party of republi- 
cans discovered and pursued him. He jump- 
ed into the water, in order to escape; and 
Neptune fully understanding his master’s dan- 
ger, jumped in after him. The instinct of the 
dog led him to think of a trick, which saved 
the Spaniard’s life. He seized his hat, and 
carried it in his teeth in an opposite direction 
from that in which his master was swimming. 
The republicans, deceived by this, shot at the 
dog, and the man escaped. As good luck 
would have it, the dog escaped likewise; and 
when the pursuit was over, he shewed himself 

on board the ship, wet and weary; but unin- 
jured. 


ANSWER TO CHARADE. 


The poor children all this time were almost 
distracted with fear and hunger; hearing 
nothing from their father and the dog, they 
thought every body had forsaken them; and 
they did not dare to stir, or make a noise, lest 
they should be murdered. But their faithful 
friends had not forgottenthem. At midnight, 
their father and Neptune appeared, and cau- 
tiously made preparation for conveying them 
to the boat which lay a short distance below. 
They arrived in safety, with nothing to regret 
but their dear mother, who lay buried in the 
cave. When they reached Spain, they at first 
intended to live in Seville, where the family 
possessed large estates; but Ferdinand and 
Zoé begged so hard to live where they could 
go into the green woods and fields, that their 
father has purchased a beautiful villa at the 
foot of a hill, all covered with grape-vines ; 
and there these good children live almost as 
happily as in the Island of Chiloe. 


ANSWER TO CHARADE. Page 145. 
Miss-take. 
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WILLY. 


*Tis just as clear as stars by night 

Our Willy is a roguish wight ! 

At times, all innocence untaught 

He seems ;—and then, such gleams of thought 
Come breaking forth, as if he knew 

His power, and how to use it, too. 

His spirit is a lark that sings 

And soars, with never-tiring wings : 

And when he shakes his locks of gold, 
And smiles, ’twould make a heart as cold 
As winter, warm again to see 

The beauty of his childish glee. 
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Ho, ho, what now thou saucy elf? 
Where has the urchin hid himself ?— 
The white snow lies on every side : 

A bird could scarce find where to hide. 
That bank 7—’tis nearly two feet deep— 
But hands and knees were made to creep :— 
Yes, he is there—and with a shout, 
Now from his hiding-place peeps out. 
The sober hills, that catch the sound, 
Straight to the noisy laugh rebound :— 
Away he scampers down the glen ; 

And now—is at my side again. 


His cap—the cap his mother made, 

Warm ears to guard, bright eyes to shade— 
His tartan cap, of brilliant hue, 

Rich green, and scarlet, striped with blue,— 
Tis gone the nipping winter air 

Is all among his glittering hair. 

** The truth now—Did’st not throw it by %” 
I see ’tis so—thou didst—and why ?”’ 
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The silken lash is gemmed with tears : 
The radiant smile but half appears. 
‘s_-T threw my cap away because—”’ 
The culprit makes a dubious pause— 
** Because—because—the hill of snow, 
Where I was hiding, told me to.” 


Windsor. 
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“Come, Come”’ said Henry Campbell to his 
sister, ‘‘ there is a fine slide on the Piazza.” 
‘Slide on the Piazza! how came ice there, 


Henry ?” 

Oh it rained and snowed all night, and the 
wind blew it, I suppose over the floor ; and ’tis 
as glib as glass; so come, before we go to 
school, let’s have a real slide.” 

They ran tothe Piazza; and as Henry was 
first there, he got the best and longest slide. 

“Oh that’s not fair,”’ said Laura, “any slide 
is full of ridges.” 

*¢ Yes, Laura ; but I came first.”’ 

** Well you might be generous enough to 
take turns, if you can’t be polite. Mother 
says boys ought always to give the best places 
to the girls.” 
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“I know mother says so; but tis something 
I have’nt learnt, yet,” said Henry, laughing, 
‘“‘T like myself mighty well; and to tell the 
truth, Laura, I think boys have just as good a . 
right to the best places, as girls. But now | 
have slid a little while, I will let you try it ; 
for you seem to be slipping and hobbling terri- 
bly over your part.” 

Laura ran to the other side, and in her ea- 
gerness to go the whole length of the slide, 
would have gone quite off the Piazza, but for 
a little boy, who had been sitting, unperceived 
by the children, behind one of the columns. 
He spread out his arms, saying ‘“‘ you’ll fall, 
Miss.; ’tis all ice here.”’” She came so violent- 
ly against him,as almost to throw him from the 
steps; and retreating a little, fell herself; but 
she was not hurt ; and jumped up, exclaiming, 
“Why did’nt you tell me, Henry, ’twas all ice, 
quite to the steps?” 

* What are your eyes for, Laura ? But where 
did that boy come from? Out of the frozen 
ground ? And where is he, now ?” 

He had sunk down again behind the pillar ; 
they went to the front of the Piazza, and saw 
him seated on the steps, bending and crouch- 
ing over, apparently to screen himself from the 

20 
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cold. He looked up to the children ; his full, 
dark, bright eyes formed a striking contrast to 
his pale cheek ; his tattered hat, through the 
large openings of which his curling locks were 
visible, was merely a shade for his eyes. He was 
dressed in a suit of summer clothes, over which 
he had the remains of a great coat; or rather 
the cape and collar of what had been once, an 
over coat of dark cloth ; part of the sleeves re- 
mained, and some strips hung on his back ; but 
his whole appearance betokened extreme pov- 
erty. *T'was acold morning in January, and 
his bare legs were blue asthe sky. Laura 
looked with pity on the little suffering boy, and 
said kindly to him, ‘ are you not very cold ? 
What’s your name 2” 

““Yes, I am very cold and hungry, Miss. 
My name is Willy MacVinny; and I live by 
the colleck.”’ 

Mrs. Campbell called her daughter at that 
moment; and, Henry asked him where he came 
from. 

“‘ Treland,”’ was the reply. 

“Oh, you are an Irish vagabond; you had 
better run off,”’ said Henry, with an air of con- 


sequence ; “‘ for my father don’t like the Irish, 
at all.” 
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The little boy’s heart seemed full; but he 
only said as he walked away, “ I am no vaga- 
bond; but a poor Irish boy seeking work, or 
food.” 

Henry went on sliding ; but his heart re- 
proached him for his unkindness to the little 
beggar. He felt, as many little boys do, at 
fimes, a desire to appear important ; and when 
Laura came back, with a plate full of good 
food for the suffering boy, he wished he had 
not turned him away so rudely. He looked 
up and down the street, and would, without 
doubt, have run after him, if he had been in 
sight ; for he was not an unfeeling boy, though 
he was sometimes consequential and vain. He 
tried to put the best face on it, by saying, when 
Laura asked him why he sent him off so soon, 
“Oh, I sent him away, Laura; you know 
Pa don’t like the Irish at all. He says the 
country is nundated with them.” 

Henry stood quite straight, and looked, as 
little boys would say, “‘ mighty big.”’ 

Laura laughed, and said, “‘nundated! what 
does that mean, master Henry? You are very 
grand this morning.”’ 

“Mean ?” said Henry ; ‘‘ something bad, I 
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suppose,” and he looked mortified at using a 


word that he did not understand. 

*‘ Mother says it is vain and affected to use 
words without knowing their meaning, Hen- 
ry.” 

“You don’t know the meaning yourself, 
Laura ; so you need’nt laugh at me.” 

“¢ But I have not used the word, Henry ; and 
I think you have made a mistake in it.” 

“No, I have not; for Pa said, only yester- 
day, that he wished there could be some stop 
put to the constant something ,—’twas 
a big word, I never heard before but 1 know it 
meant bringing the Irish here; for he said, the 
country was nundated with them.”’ 

*¢ Inundated, Henry.” 

* Well, that is just the same.” 

“Not exactly, I think ; but come, let us go 
ask mother the meaning of inundated.”’ 

The result of their inquiries I will] not relate; 
as any of my young friends can find out the 
meaning by asking their parents, or looking in 
their dictionaries; though most of them, I have 
no doubt, are acquainted with the meaning. 

When Mr. Campbell had dined, he said to 
the children as he drew his chair close to the 
bright fire, round which the family had assem- 
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bled, ‘You would kpow how to value this warm 
room, and all the comforts that we are con- 
stantly enjoying, if you had heard the tale of 
misery I have heard to day, my children.” And 
turning to Mrs. Campbell, he continued, 
“There is an Irish family in extreme distress, 
at no very great distance from us. The old 
Grandmother accosted me in the street to day, 
begging me for the love of Heaven to give her 
something for her children, who were starving 
with cold and hunger. Her hair was silvery 
white ; her cheek pale with want and misery. 
I never was so much interested in a street- 
beggar in my life.” Laura looked at Henry ; 
he turned very red, but said nothing. “I am 
sure she was a real object of charity; and I 
wish, my dear, you would (if ’tis not incon- 
venient for you) take John with a basket of 
wood, and bread, and see to their wants. I had 
nothing, but a large bill in my pocket this 
morning, and am obliged to go to Brooklyn, or 
I would not trouble you, this cold day. There 
is the number,” said he, laying a card on the 
table; “‘and you had better take Laura and 
Henry with you; it may be useful for them to 
see by contrast how blessed their lot is. It 
20* 
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must increase their gratitude to the great Giv- 
er of all good.” 

“‘T will go immediately,” said Mrs. Camp- 
bell. 

They were soon warmly dressed, and on their 
way to the abode of wretchedness. It was 
clear, though cold, and the children com- 
plained of the keenness of the air. As they 
passed the streets leading to the North river, 
snuggled close to their mother, they found the 
objects of their search in a cellar; and when 
the door opened, a scene of misery was pre- 
sented that astonished,and almost terrified the 
children. The suffering family, supposing 
’twas their grandmother, who had gone to get 
food, for them, rushed to the door,saying, “Oh, 
Granny, have you got some? have you got 
some?” Then seeing a stranger, they sunk 
back to their places on the floor. In the cor- 
ner of the rough-looking fire place,sat a slender, 
pale-looking woman, witha sick infant in her 
arms; over which she was bending,apparently, 
to keep it fromthe cold air. The poor baby 
was trying its best, to draw nourishment from 
her exhausted mother; but the tears came 
faster from her eyes, than the milk came from 
her bosom. Before the fire place, a young girl, 
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endeavored to blow into a flame, with her 
apron, some chips, dirt, and leather. In the 
corner of the room was an heap of straw, on 
which lay a few ragged bed clothes. There 
was neither table, chair, nor utensil of any 
kind,in the room, except a broken pitcher, and 
an old pail with a rope handle. 

I have been thus particular in my descrip- 
tion of their abode, that you, my dear young 
reader, may when you are surrounded with 
every comfort, feel grateful to God for his 
goodness to you; and be contented and happy, 
though there should be some among your com- 
panions whose clothes are finer and more fash- 
ionable, and who have elegance and luxuries, 
that you may if you choose, be very happy 
without. A few days since I saw the round, 
red cheeks of a little girl wet with tears, be- 
cause her bonnet was not as handsome as she 
wished. When you are disposed to repine at 
any such trifles, think of the damp,cold cellar, 
where six children, with their mother, sat with- 
out food or fire; and then Iam sure you will 
look up to your mother, or the friend who sup- 
plies your wants, and say, “‘ you know best 
what is proper for me, I can be happy in any 
dress you choose.” What I have told you of 
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this Irish family is entirely true. I myself 
stood among them, and dropt many tears on 
the pallid cheeks ofthe sick baby. I saw these 
Irish emigrants, just as I have described them 
to you. Butto go on with my story; Mrs. 
Campbell spoke kindly to the mother, who had 
started up, and offered the wooden box on 
which she had been sitting, and asked her how 
she came to be so reduced as to have neither 
fire nor food. 


** Alas, madam,” said she, sobbing, “ sick- 
ness and death have been with us; and what 
signifies any thing we say? Nobody cares 


for an Irish beggar. My poor old mother has 
been out seeking food for us these two days ; 
and she has scarce got enough to keep us from 
starving, madam. This morning I sent Willy, 
there, thinking he was s6 young and innocent- 
like, nobody would be for calling him a cheat ; 
but he was not used to the trade, ma’am; for 
as he sat trying to get courage to tell his sto- 
ry, a little boy sent him off, because his father 
hated the Irish.” 

Henry and Laura both looked at the little 
boy, who had sunk down among the straw ; 
and Henry, while the tears stood in his eyes, 
said, “‘Oh, mother, that wasI! Yes it was; 
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I was so foolish as to think I understood fath- 
er’s conversation with uncle James; and J 
told him to runaway; butI hope, little boy, 
you will forgive me ; for I. am sure I would 
have given you my breakfast, and,dinner too, 
had I known how poor and hungry you were.” 
Henry gave his hand to Willy MacVinny ; 
and his black eyes sparkled, and his pale face 
flushed with pleasure, amid all his rags and 
wretchedness. So easy is it for the rich to 
give pleasure to the poor. The Irish woman 
continued, ‘‘He tried once more, and knocked 
on the door of a large house ; the servant, who 
came, said, ‘‘ Get about your business, you lit- 
tle thieving paddy! and don’t trouble me any 
more with your knocking.” He came back 
sorrowful enough; and has sat, ever since, 
shivering in the straw.”’ 

‘Why did’nt you apply to the alms-house ?” 

“Och, and did’nt we, sure enough? but 
could get nothing, because we were not resident 
six months. I have sold every thing, madam, 
even my clothes, before I could beg.” 

John was called in with the basket ; a fire 
was kindled; and some milk bought, as soon 
as possible. The tears trembled in Mrs, 
Campbell’s eyes, as she saw the eager faces of 
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the children, while the bread was broken 
amongthem. ‘The grandmother returned, and 
was surprised and delighted to see them thus 
employed. She said, while tears streamed 
down her wrinkled face, ‘God bless you al- 
ways, lady ! I have had a wearisome day ; and 
sure I was ready to lie down and die, when I 
thought I should bring nothing to the children.” 
She seated herself on the heap of straw, and 
sobbed like an infant. Her daughter tried to 
comfort her, and said, ‘‘ Drink some of the 
warm milk, mother, you are faint and weary ; 
and don’t take on so now, when comfort has 
come to us.” Mrs. Campbell left them with 
means to make them comfortable until some 
plan could be devised to give them employ- 
ment, by which they could support themselves. 
As soon as their situation was known they were 
supplied with every necessary ; for there is no 
place in the world where the people are more 
liberal to the poor than in New-York. Lau- 
‘ya and Henry never forgot the lesson they 
learnt from this poor family. They were ever 
after kind, to their inferiors,and generous to 
the poor. Henry was careful never to repeat 
any of his father’s observations, without being 
sure he perfectly understood them. 
Rhode Island. 
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THE LAD’S WINTER PLEASURES. 


When the keen biting frost binds up the hard ground, 
And the piercing cold wind whistles wildly around ; 
When summer’s green leaves are all stripped from the trees, 
And the elear, sparkling streams are beginning to freeze ; 
When nature is wrapped in her mantle of white, 

And the glad light of day soon gives place to the night ; 
Oh ! then how I love, when the school is let out, 

To join the gay boys in the long, deafening shout ; 

To knock off the hats, and to wrestle, and run, 

And roll up the snow-hills, is glorious fun. 

Then O! the thick ice how delightful for sliding, 

And skating, how grand ;—then how pleasant is riding.— 
When the moon in her beauty, pours a flood of bright beams 
On the unsullied snow, and the cold, ice-bound streams. 
The bells they arejingling, the horses are prancing, 

And my own happy heart in my bosom is dancing. 

Away we all drive with laughter and noise.— 

Oh! dearly I love winter’s turbulent joys. 

But better I love, when the dark evenings come, 

My footsteps to turn to my own pleasant home. 

The greetings of loved ones fall light on my ear, 

Like the sounds of soft music, delightful and clear. 

We close the green shutters, the curtains let down, 

And now what to us is cold winter’s dark frown. 

We stir up the fire, and close round the table, 

While my dear father reads us a story, or fable ; 

Or a history, perhaps, of the heroes and sages, 

Who lived long ago, in the early dark ages. 

Then I lead little Sue when she’s learning to walk, 

And hark to the pet while she ’s trying to talk ; 

How sweetly the sounds from her lisping tongue fall, 

Like the Nightingale’s notes, or the Redbreast’s soft call. 
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Then Kate spreads before me her long hoarded toys, 
And I join the loved girl in her innocent joys. 


Yes, winter has pleasures, delightful and sweet. 

For indeed it is pleasant for kindred to meet 

Round the bright blazing fire, while kindness and love 

Reside in each breast, and the actions all move. 

To meet love-glancing eyes, the soft touch of the hand, 

From the friends that we love, makes the warm heart ex- 
pand. 


Stockbridge. 


SCHOOL HOURS. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 


It was a bright sunny day in October, and 
the pupils of Miss Ashford had assembled at 
an early hour, in the pleasant school-room 
where they received their daily lessons. 

Soon after, their teacher entered, and was 
joyously greeted by the happy children; who 
regarded her with the same confidential love, 
they would repose in an elder sister. 

“‘Come girls,” said Miss Ashford, cheerful- 
ly, ‘I havea pleasant thought in mind, which 
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will delight all who give diligent attention to 
their lessons: we will not spend all this fine 
morning within dgors.”’ 

The pupils of Miss Ashford testified’ their 
respect by the prompt fulfilment of her wishes, 
which were rarely expressed in the form of 
commands. They loved her; for her happi- 
ness consisted in imparting knowledge, with 
gentle kindness to the young beings entrusted 
to her guidance ; and'she felt amply compen- 
sated for all her pains, when she witnessed the 
growth and expansion of their minds, as they 
opened beneath her cultivating hand. With 
her it was an object, so to biend amusement 
with instruction, as that they might come with 
willing minds to their lessons, and not look 
forward to the hour of school, as the com- 
mencement of a tedious season of restraint and 
deprivation. . 

“TI wish the days were twice as long,” ex- 
claimed Caroline Allen, as she finished her 
lessons, and collected her materials for project- 
ing a chart ; “I wish the days were twice as 
tong ; for I cannot now do half I wish.” 

“‘My dear Caroline,” said Miss Ashford, 
‘“ endeavor faithfully to improve the hours you 
have, and I doubt not you will effect every 
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thing which it is important you should accom- 
plish. Divide the day into separate portions, 
and give to each hour its, due allotment at 
work and recreations; fix on certain rules 
and having once determined to abide by 
their direction, let nothing short of positive 
duty turn you aside. You will then have 
no ‘occasion to wish the hours multiplied, 
and what is still better, not one will even pass 
tediously. Let me advise you to rise seasona- 
bly. The early morning hours are always val- 
uable ; they are more free from interruption 
than other portions of the day, and if yeu per- 
severe in this habit, you will rescue much time 
from sleep, which may well be allotted to study, 
healthful exercise, and industrious use of 
your needle. Remeniber what the poet says 
with more truth than fancy; 
** Who well improves life’s shortest day, 
Will ne’er regret its setting ray.”’ 

Miss Ashford’s attention was now with- 
drawn from Caroline, by Mary Sumner, who 
asked with an imploring look, that she would — 
fit for her a piece of work which she held in 
her hand: ‘‘ Mother thinks I have had this 
muslin at school a long time,” said Mary “ and 
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I wish to finish the hems, and carry it home to- 
day.” 

“And so you have had it about a very long 
time, considering how little thege was to do,” 
replied Miss Ashford, ‘‘ and I commend your 
resolution of finishing it at once? Had you, 
yesterday, my dear, been a little more patient,— 
a little more particular in setting your stitches, 
your work would not now have been to take 
out ; and of course to do a second time. This 
lesson, though an unpleasant one, will be useful 
to you. ‘We must pay for our experience: 
good habits will then have a sure foundation.” 

Mary acknowledged her fault, and in turn 
yielded her place by Miss Ashford’s side, to 
the little Anna, who had been waiting some 
minutes, (very patiently for her) for Mary’s 
return to her desk. 

“Oh, do please to look at my map,” said 
she: ‘* I have drawn it since I have learnt my 
Geography lesson ; will it do, dear Miss Ash- 
ford? it is my very first, and I can say all my 
multiplication table now, without one mistake, 
and I have filled my little slate with figures, 
too.” 

I must tell my youthful readers, those of 
them at least, who do not know Anna, that she 
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was a little girl just five’ years old, and that 
though so young, she was advanced in Arith- 
metic through ‘‘ Early Lessons,” as far as the 
2d section of “4Colburn’s first part ;’’ could read 
and spell very well; and as a reward for her 
industry and attention, her teacher had within 
a few days given her a small Geography with 
maps, and ambitious to do all that she saw 
others perform, she had of her own accord at- 
tempted to draw a map: this it was which she 
now so eagerly presentedto Miss Ashford, and 
I am-sure her mistakes, of which there were 
not a few, will be excused in consideration of 
her inexperience and youth. 

She had made a very tolerable outline ‘of 
Newfoundland, and St. John’s; but influenced 
by a taste not quite correct, had placed Mount 
Elias in the Atlantic ocean, a little north of 
the first named islands; and Miss Ashford, 
while she commended the attempt, could not 
forbear smiling at this first production of her 
youngest pupil. She kindly corrected her 
faults, taught her how to hold her pencil, and 
looked over her while she drew Vermont, 
which she did with more success. 

“I must put Connecticut river east of Ver- 
mont,” said Anna, “‘ and lake Champlain west ; 
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and then it will be finished. May I not draw 
the other New England states ?”’ asked she; 
“‘T know which they are; for I heard you tell 
Louisa yesterday ; and I heard you say, too, 
that the capital of the United States, is called 
Washington, after General Washington, who 
is now dead ;”’ and the little Anna would soon 
have exhausted all her stock of Geographical 
knowledge, had not Miss Ashford after kissing 
her, advised that she should begin the map of 
New England, without delay. 

A class now came to recite a lesson in His- 
tory ; after that was finished, Louisa, who had 
missed the whole chapter, exclaimed; ‘‘ Next 
week I intend to learn all my lessons; next 
week I will study diligently and not displease 
you by coming with such imperfect prepara- 
mam” =  . 

¢ And why Louisa,” said Miss Ashford, “ do 
you thus unwisely defer, from weck to week, 
that application which will be the more diffi- 
cult to practise the longer it is delayed? Re- 
member, my dear, the common proverb, not 
the less true for being common, “ the present 
time is the only time ;” be persuaded not to 
leave for the next week, or the next day,-what 
should be begun this very hour. Come, take 
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your books, and now while good resolutions 
are fresh in mind, inspire and strengthen them, 
by diligent efforts. Let me see you prove 
what one half hour’s undivided application will 
effect. I doubt not much more will arise to 
yield satisfaction, than if the books are left till 
Monday.” 

The duties of the school proceeded, and 
while the bell was ringing one, the children 
were directed quietly and pleasantly to lay 
aside their work and books, and prepare to go 
out with their friend. 

“Miss Ashford,” said little Anna, clasping 
her hand, ‘ Louisa is crying; may I ask her 
if she is unhappy ? do let me.” 

** No, I will inquire myself, dear little one. 
Louisa, come to me; what has happened to 
distress you, my love ?” 

“Oh, I did not come to you,” said she, 
weeping afresh, “with perfect lessons this 
morning ; and I do not deserve to go out with 
you, and my companions ; I know I do not.” 

“Do you think,” said her kind teacher, 
“that you have employed all the hours since 
you came into school? I know you will tell 
me the truth, Louisa; | can always trust you 
for that.” 
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“‘T have studied very diligently, since the 
class recited, ma’am ; and have written the ex- 
ercise from La Fontaine, which you appoint- 
ed.” 

“Very well,”’ replied Miss Ashford, “‘ if that 
is done, you are entitled to attend me; I only 
desire to see that sad habit of procrastination 
corrected, which so very often causes you 
trouble ; and then [ shall love you equally with 
Agnes and Harriet, who are so constant in 
their attention and diligence.” 

Louisa affectionately and gratefully thanked 
her teacher, and the bappy party were soon in 
readiness. Caroline had satisfactorily proved 
that time well divided, gives us the opportuni- 
ty, of not only accomplishing our work in sea- 
son, but accomplishing it creditably, too.” 

Mary’s task was completed, and neatly: I 
need not say that she was happier than if it had 
remained for another day; and she was con- 
vinced that ‘ - right stitch is better than 
many wrong.” 

The little Anna had made : a Map with more 
success than the first; and Louisa said, with a 
smile, that it was not so very difficult to ac- 
quire one’s lessons, when the mind was bent 
on attaining them. pte: 
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THE MORNING WALK. 

One lovely morning, Mr. Melville invited his 
four charming children to walk with him. It 
was early spring; the green grass was just 
springing, and the first flowers putting forth 
their delicate blossoms; the trees were yet 
bare ; but if you looked carefully, you might 
detect the tender bud, which inclosed the fu- 
ture leaf, beginning to shew itself. _ 

The winter had been long and dreary; the 
spring, until this morning, wet and uncom- 
fortable ; the children, therefore, heard the in- 
vitation with bounding hearts. . 

** May I go, father,” said little Harry, who 
was hardly six years old. 

“* Yes,” said the smiling father; and Harry 
went capering and jumping away. 

** And I, too,” said little Grace, throwing 
back the curls from her pretty, round face, and 
raising her bright laughing eyes to her father, 
**T may go, too ; I will be very good.” 

The fond father kissed the little petitioner ; 
“ves, my Grace may go; for she has been 
avery good girl this morning; she did not cry 
when her baby brother held out his hands for 
her pretty doll, but gave it him very kindly; 
and she stood perfectly still, while her sister 
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Caroline washed her face and hands, and 
smoothed her disordered ringlets.” _ 

“J shall get some flowers for mother,” said 
Grace, while her little feet kept time to every 
word. 

** And I shall gather some flowers for moth- 
er, too,” said Harry ; “ and get a kiss when 1 
give them to her.”’ 

*“‘ Call your cousin, George,” said Mr. Mel- 
ville to his oldest son ; “‘ it is time to go.” 

Frederick obeyed, and the little party were 
soon on their way, all bustle and life, running 
laughing and talking as ‘if fatigue or sor- 
row could not touch them. But Grace soon 
grew tired,and entreated her father to carry 
her in his arms. 

““Come George,” said Frederick, “let us 
clasp our hands together and make a seat for 
her ; father will set her upon it; she will put 
her little arms about our necks, and we can 
scamper off as fast as we please.” 

“That will be very kind, Frederick,”’ said 
Caroline; “Grace will think it a delightful 
ride.” 

*¢ When she takes it I guess she will,” said 
George ; “I shall not make a horsé of myself 
to please Miss Grace.” 
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** Poor girl, what shall we do for her then,” 
said Caroline ; “‘ her little feet are sadly tired.” 

The kind father ended the trouble, by goed 
naturedly taking the little gir] in his arms, and 
George trudged on, half sullen, half ashamed. 
They soon came to a lane, where 4 row of 
willows upon each side were just putting 
out their sweet flowers and perfuming the air. 

** Caroline,” said Mr. Melville, ‘‘ widow 
Turner, I believe, lives in this lane; she has 
been sick several days, I think we had better 
go in and see her.” 

** T was just going to ask your permission to 


go; Laura Turner was at our house two days 
ago, and from what she said, I believe they 
must want assistance.” 

Laura Turner, a girl of ten years old, came 
up while they were talking ; she immediately 
addressed Mr. Melville in a timid, yet earnest 


manner. 

**T was going to your house to beg for a 
little bit of white bread, and some brown su- 
gar to put in my mother’s gruel ; will you be 
so good as to let me have them, sir ?” 

“Yes, my dear, youmay have them. Your 
mother I hope is better to day.” 
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“Oh! no, sir, she is worse ; and we begin 
to fear she will never get well.” 

She burst into tears as she spoke, and has- 
tened away to hide them from observation. 
Caroline looked after her with sympathizing 
tears in her own eyes, and then looking up to 
her father, she said, ‘‘ how much misery there 
is in the world.” 

“There is, indeed, much, my child. But 
how a young lady of fourteen, whose whole life 
has been a life of happiness, should have made 
the discovery, I cannot imagine.” 

“Ah! father, I have witnessed much suf- 
fering if I have felt none ; the poor man who 
was so dreadfully injured by the mill,’’ and she 
became very pale, for it was a subject to which 
she could not recur without extreme pain. 
‘You remember his distress was yery great, 
and we could not relieve him ; nobody could 
relieve him ; even the surgeon’s skill was of no 
avail.” 

“Perhaps, my dear, we are called to wit- 
ness such scenes, that we may feel our help- 
Jessness, our dependence, and learn to turn 
to Him, to trust in Him, who is mighty to 
save. But I hope where we are going, it will 
be permitted us to alleviate their sufferings.” 
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They soon arrived at the decaying tenement 
and found a scene of misery which did, indeed, 
call for alleviation. ‘The mother lay upon her 
wretched bed in a burning fever, while a chill- 
ing wind which was beginning to rise, entered 
through the broken panes and yawning crev- 
ices, and fanned her glowing cheek ; the two 
youngest children, one five, the ether three, 
were crying for a piece of bread; and a little 
girl of eight, was alternately soothing them, 
and collecting every chip and half burnt coal 
in the fire-place, to boil her mother’s gruel. 
Mrs. Turner lay with her eyes closed, appar- 
ently unconscious of what was going on; but 
when Mr. Melville went to the bed, she looked 
up and replied to his questions. 

‘I'am sorry to find you so il], ma’am,”’ said 

he. 

*T am ill, indeed,” she answered, “but I 
do not think much of that; to hear my chil- 
dren crying for food which I have not to give 
them—that is trouble.” 

“They shall soon have bread,” replied Mr. 
Melville, “do not let that distress you.” 

And he turned to Frederick, and told him 
to hasten home and procure a basket of food 
and return as soon as possible. Mrs. Turner 
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uttered heartfelt thanks, and Frederick left 
the house and flew lightly on to execute his 
benevolent commisssion. 

Mr. Melville now turned to the little girl, 
who was making the gruel, and inquired if 
they had wood. 

*“ No sir,”? was the answer; “ we burnt the 
last we had, yesterday.” 

‘* Father,”’ said Caroline, who had been lis- 
tening to the answer, “‘ there is a load of wood 
coming along the lane this minute, will you be 
so good as to buy it for Mrs. Turner ?” 

“7 will, my dear, if we can muster money 
enough to pay for it; [ have carelessly left my 
pocket-book at home, and have but a few shil- 
lings with me.”’. 

Each little hand was instantly in pockets 
and work-bags; each one but George’s ; he 
stood apart, eyeing the eager group with a 
half contemptuous expression. 

“‘ Have you no money, cousin George 1” said 
Harry, going up to him. 

“If I have, I shall not give it away,” re- 
plied George ; and Harry turned from him dis- 
appointed, and went to his father. 

“‘Father,” said he, “‘George will not give 
any thing ; and I have nothing to give; not one 
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cent. O! how I wish I had the pretty bright 
dime I spent for sugar-plums, yesterday.” 

** I wish so, too,” said his father ; ‘‘ because 
the pleasure of eating your nice things was 
very soon over’; but whenever you do a good 
deed to a fellow-creature and make him happy, 
the recollection of it will give you pleasure as 
long as you live.” 

Harry did not quite understand all this, but 
the elder children did; though George shewed 
no inclination ta profit by it. The wood had by 
this time reached the house, and Mr. Melville 
went out and purchased it with the contribu- 
tions of hischildren. Laura, in the mean time, 
returned with her basket filled by the boun- 
teous hands of Mrs. Melville, and Frederick 
came soon after. They then took leave, after 
Mr. Melville had promised Mrs. Turner that 
her family should be provided for, until she 
was again able to take care of them. 

When they were going home, George asked 
Frederick to go with him to purchase a pen- 
knife. ‘‘ For I have half a dollar,”’ said he, 
“and I mean to spend it this morning.” 

“Half a dollar!” exclaimed Harry, “ why 
did you not give it to the poor woman then? 
it would have done her a great deal of good.” 
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‘‘T dare say it would,” answered George, 
carelessly ; ‘‘ and it will do me a great deal of 
good, too, my little fellow. I want all my 
half dollars, myself.” 

“You have one knife, George,” said Fred- 
erick; “‘ and I am sure the poor woman and 
her children want food and fire more than you 
want another one.” 

*‘ Very likely ; but the money is my own, and 
I have a right to do what I please with it.” 

My dear nephew,” interposed Mr. Melville, 
“this reasoning is very common in the mouths 
of those, who prefer their own selfish gratifi- 
cations to the performance of their duties. But 
you can perceive that in this reasoning, your 
accountability to God is left entirely out of the 
question. Now, George, do you think you 
understand the whole meaning of the sentence 
you just uttered.” 

“ Why, uncle, I think the meaning is very 
plain ; it means,—it means,” 

*‘Go on, George,’”’ said Mr. Melville, after 
waiting some time for the conclusion of the 
sentence. 

“Tt means, I think,” resumed George, “ that 
T may get any thing I like; any thing I please, 
with my money.” 
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‘‘ But, George, some people please to make 
a very wicked use of their money. Some 
choose to spend it at the gaming table; some 
to buy wine, or ardent spirits, and then to drink 
until they are more senseless than the brutes ; 
some even choose to buy poison for themselves, 
or their fellow creatures; do you think they 
have a right to do so ?” 

“ No, indeed,”’ said George. 

*‘ Then you have not a right to get just what 
you please with your money; have you?” 

‘“‘T think not, sir,’’ answered George, after a 
little consideration. 

““If some sudden misfortune should over- 
take your parents, and they should be reduced 
to great distress, would you have a right to get 
even useful things for yourself, before you had 
supplied all their wants 1” 

“Oh! uncle,” said George, quite convinc- 
ed, ‘‘ I see it is not always right to spend our 
money upon ourselves.” 

“T am glad you do see it; but what do you 
think we ought to do with it?” 

George hesitated ; ‘‘ I do not know, sir,’’ said 
he at last.” 

“Who gives us life, and health, and strength, 
and friends, and fortune ?” 
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“‘ God, sir,” answered George. 

“Then, George, if all we have is given us 
by him, He has an undoubted right to com- 
mand us how to use it. -And his commands 
are to do good: to give to the poor :—to give 
to him that asketh of us, and to lend to him 
that would borrow of us. Now, George, see- 
_ Ing these things are so, when God puts it in 
our power to do good to our fellow crea- 
tures, either by giving our money, time, 
talents, or any thing else we possess, it is 
certainly our duty to do it.” 

**T see, uncle, what you think: you thinkI 
ought to have given my money to Mrs. Tur- 
ner.” 

“Yes, George, I do think so. I think that 
her Father and our Father, directed our steps 
to her humble dwelling, that we might minis- 
ter to her wants from our abundance.” 

They reached home as Mr. Melville eon- 
cluded, and the children ran eagerly to their 
mother to display their treasures of flowers and 
relate the pleasures of their walk ; Mrs. Tur- 
ner and her children holding a conspicuous 
place in the recital. 

Towards evening the weather suddenly 
changed ; and when the family assembled in 
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their comfortable room, with a cheerful fire 
burning upon the hearth, the wind was driving 
the rain against the windows. 

Each one sat down to their employments ; 
Frederick to his Latin lesson; Caroline to read- 
ing Miss Edgeworth; Harry to puzzling his 
little brains, over the conundrums in his last 
Miscellany; while Grace was running about 
and wooing the caresses of all; and George 
sat carelessly playing with a penknife, pur- 
chased with the identicai half dollar, which had 
caused so much conversation in the morning. 

All were earnestly intent upon what they 
wete about, when Harry suddenly put down 
his book, and exclaimed, “‘ Oh ! how comfort- 
able Mrs. Turner’s children are over their fire 
this evening.” 

“‘T hope they are, Harry,” said Caroline ; 
‘7 am sure we could not enjoy our own com- 
forts, if we had not done all in our power to 
make them comfortable.” 

At this moment George sprung from his 
chair towards the table, where his uncle and 
aunt were sitting, and held out his arm to 
them streaming with blood. 

“‘ T have cut myself severely, I believe, aunt,” 
said he, endeavoring to speak in his usual 
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tone ; for he prided himself upon being very 
manly, and already felt ashamed of the alarm 
he had shown. Mr. Melville examined the 
wound and pronounced it'a deep cut in the 
wrist ; while Mrs. Melville produced her banda- 
ges and proceeded to dress it, after the most 
approved receipts of mothers and house-keep- 
ers. As soon as all was quiet again, and the 
pain a little abated, Frederick inquired how 
the accident had happened. 

**T can hardly teil,’ answered George; “I 
was holding the knife in my right hand, and 
somehow I carelessly threw my left wrist 
against the point. But where is my knife WI 
dropped it, or threw it somewhere, in my fright.” 

A search was immediately commenced, and 
the unfortunate knife was atlast found by Har- 
ry, half buried in the glowing coals upon the 
hearth; they drew it forth, a spoiled and use- 
less thing. 

“ This, then, is the knife,” said Mr. Mel- 
ville, holding it up, ‘so earnestly desired, 
which was purchased with that money refused 
to the suffering widow and her fatherless chil- 
dren; and there is the pleasure you have reap- 
ed from the possession of it ;”” pointing to the 
still smarting wound. ‘Oh ! George, what a 
lesson to you,—to us all,” 
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George held down his head, and sorrow, 
shame and remorse, kept him silent some time; 
at length he said, “‘ I hope, uncle, I shall never 
be so selfish and unfeeling again. I think for 
the future, 1 shall endeavor to deny myself 
what I do not really want, that I may have 
something to give to my suffering fellow-crea- 
tures.”’? F. 


Stockbridge. 


ANSWER TO CONUNDRUMS. 


X L, take away X, and L remains. 

James the First ; because he was King of Scotland 

~ before he was crowned King of England. 

QU. Nothing can be spelt with Q, without the as- 
sistance of U. 


Because ke is a little hoarse. (A little horse.) 


A book is like a king, because it has a great many 
pages. 

Like a nobleman, because it has a title. 

Like a tree, because it has leaves. 

Like a prisoner, because it is bound. 

Like a man that has walked out of London, because 
it is out of the press. 

Like an Egyptian tablet, beeause it is covered with 


a ” 
Like every thing, because it has an end. 
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THE INDUSTRIOUS AND CONTE NTED 
DWARF, 

It is our intention in this humble tale, to 
make our young readers acquainted with a very 
extraordinary little girl ; extraordinary, not be- 
cause she was very wise, or very learned, or 
very rich, or very handsome ; but because she 
was very good. We wish to shew our young 
friends, by the example of Sarah Lee, that we 
may all be useful and happy, if we set about 
it in earnest. And we trust if there be one 
child inclined to murmur at her own little trou- 
bles and disappointments, she will endeavor to 
profit by the example of this humble, cheerful, 
industrious girl. 

Sarah was the daughter of a widow, who since 
her husband’s death, had supported herself, 
her aged mother, Sarah, and a little boy, by 
millinary and mantua-making. She was very 
quick at her business, and worked incessant- 
ly ; but the calls of her helpless family taxed 
her exertions to the utmost, until Sarah, a 
sickly deformed child, and who had always 
been looked upon by the grandmother and 
mother, as never likely to take care of herself, 
learned to sew; and she soon became a very 


important asistance. Mrs. Lee had, however, 
overworked herself; and soon after Sarah en- 
tered her sixteenth year, she sunk intoa hope- 
less decline. But they were all dependent 
upon her business for support, and she contin- 
ued to work long after she should have had a 
nurse and physician. Her aged mother and 
poor Sarah anxiously watched her, as trem- 
bling with nervous agitation, the usual attend- 
ent of her disorder,. she hurried on her work. 

** Do not worry so, my child; pray do not 
worry so,” said Mrs. Grafton to her, one day ; 
“that dress will not be called for at present ; 
and if it is, Mrs. Benson is so good, she will 
not insist upon its being done, when she knows 
how ill you are.” 

*¢ But, mother, it must be done, for I have 
promised it: besides, what will become of us 
all, if I give up work.” 

“We will trust in Him who feedeth the 
young ravens, when they cry unto Him. He 
can sustain us, even though your health should 
utterly fail,” said Mrs. Grafton in a trembling 
voice. 

“ But, grandmother,’’ asked Sarah, ‘ why 
do you think mother’s health will fail? I am 
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sure she looks a great deal better to day ;” for 
her inexperienced eye mistook the burning 
hectic that was beginning to flush her cheek, 
for the promise of returning health. Mrs. 
Grafton only sighed in answer to Sarah’s ques- 
tion, but Mrs. Lee laying her hand upon the 
poor girl’s head, said in a voice full of tender- 
ness, “‘Oh! my beloved child, what will be- 
come of you 2?” 

Sarah had ever been an ebject of peculiar 
solicitude to her mother, and now the thoughts 
of leaving her to the care of strangers, was all 
the bitterness of death. 

Sarah was a most interesting girl; her di- 
minutive figure, (for though nearly sixteen, 
she was hardly as tall as a child of six,) joined 
to a face singularly sweet and intelligent, in- 
stantly attracted the notice of all who saw her. 

Besides her size, there were other defects in 
her form, which a stranger would think must 
make it difficult for her to move about much, 
or to do fine work ; her feet and ankles were 
large and mishapen—yet she walked fast and 
well ; she had but one joint to each finger, yet 
she used the finest needle, as dexterously as 
those whose fingers are perfect. In other re- 
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spects, she was finely formed ; and there was 
something in the delicate little creature, which 
won your heart the moment you saw her, and 
fixed her in your memory. If you met but 
once the glance of her soft blue eye, you 
sought to meet it again; if you looked once 
upon that sweet, expressive countenance, 
which seemed animated with love for every 
living thing, your eye turned again and again 
to rest upon it; and her manners were as en- 
gaging as her face,—gracefully diffident and 
retiring. 

Mrs. Lee’s strenggh wasted rapidly ; she was 
soon obliged to give up her business, and to 
add greatly to their troubles, just at this time 
Mrs. Grafton’s sight entirely failed her. It 
was now that the energy and loveliness of Sa- 
rah’s character appeared to delight and com- 
fort Mrs. Lee. It was now, the faithful moth- 
er reaped the reward of her judicious training. 
‘ Sarah had, perhaps, been too carefully nursed 
and watched in her childhood ; the object of 
constant solicitude to her mother and grand- 
mother, she had hardly known a want, or a 
care, before her mother’s sickness. But she 
did not, therefore, sit carelessly down to la- 
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ment her difficulties; she exerted herself to 
lighten them. Since Sarah had began to help 
her; Mrs. Lee had saved a small sum, which 
she now gave to her. 

* Do the best you can with it, my dear; it 
is our all; when it is gone, we shall, I fear, 
be obliged to ask assistance of the town. But 
I will not anticipate evil; I think I shall not 
live even till that small sum is exhausted.” 

*¢ Dearest mother,” said Sarah, ‘‘ do not 
think of any thing unpleasant; there is, I dare 
say, a great deal of money in this little purse,” 
holding it up with a smile on her lips, but with 
a heavy heart; “ and before it is quite gone, 
you will get well, I hope ; and we shall all go 
on as happily as ever again.” 

“No, my beloved child, it would be wrong 
in me to allow you to nourish that hope; my 
time here will be very short; my feelings tell 
me so, and the doctor gives me no hope. But 
God will take care of you ; He will take care of 
you all, if you will but trust Him.” 

Sarah struggled with the rising tears, for 
she wished to keep her patient as cheerful and 
quiet as possible. ‘‘ Yes, dearest mother, for 
your example teaches me, and my own experi- 
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ence of His goodness, encourages me to trust 
in Him.” 

“ Then, whatever befalls you, you cannot be 
unhappy, my love.” 

Mrs. Lee sunk still faster after this conver- 
sation ; and Sarah’s little strength was tasked 
to the utmost to nurse her, and do the neces- 
sary work of the family. It was a most de- 
lightful sight to see the handy little creature, 
by turns feeding her blind grandmother, 
soothing her wayward brother, or hanging over 
the bed of her sick mother. She never weari- 
ed; day and night she was ever ready to per- 


form the offices of love. The kind neighbors 
often came in to offer their assistance, but the 
affectionate devotedness of the gentle girl was 
so touching, that they hardly had the heart to 
take from her the pleasure of doing all. 


* Thank you, ma’am,” said she one day, to 


the excellent Mrs. Benson; ‘‘ Thank you, 
ma’am ; but I had rather do it.” 

“Why had you rather do it, Sarah? you 
look very much fatigued.” 

Oh! ma’am, it is a satisfaction to meto be 
doing something for her; and it will not be 
Jong,’’—she stopped, but her swimming eyes 
finished the sentence. 
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** Yes, ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Lee, “it is a sat- 
isfaction to her to be doing something for me; 
poor child, she will wear herself out for us, I 
am afraid ; if her strength did but second her 
inclination, we should never know a want 
again.” 

“But I do not see how she can do so much, 
with such hands as she has got,” said little Ju- 
lia Benson ; ‘‘ only look at them, mother; she 
cannot bend her fingers as I can.”’ ! 

The color rushed to Sarah’s cheeks, and 
she looked very much distressed at the observ- 
ation of the child. Mrs. Benson saw it, and 
immediately called Julia’s attention from Sa- 
rah, to a pretty little dog that was playing about 
the yard, and soon after took leave. As soon 
as she had gone, Mrs. Lee said to Sarah, 
‘*The remark of that thoughtless girl, J see, 
gave you pain, my dear; I know it is very 
natural it should be so; but it grieves me to see 
it. Come, and sit by me, and I will endeavor 
to shew you the true light in which you ought 
to view your misfortune.” 

Sarah approached the bed, and sat down 
beside it, when her mother continued. 

‘“* My dear child, you know our lot is cast by 
One who cannot err; therefore, whatever He 
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appoints for us must be best for us, and we 
ought cheerfully to submit to it. Besides, it 
really is of little consequence what is the ap- 
pearance of the outward figure, if all be right 
within. Happiness, depends more upon the 
state of the mind, than upon external circum- 
stances. Strive to gather knowledge from every 
source within your reach; faithfully improve 
your time, opportunities, and talents ; cultivate 
an humble, submissive, and cheerful temper ; al- 
ways endeavor to make yourself useful ; and you 
will be more respectable, more beloved, and far 
happier, than mere beauty could possibly make 
you. Now, my dear, if we were possessed of 
the ‘‘ philosopher’s scales,’ and could truly 
weigh the worth of mind and body, which, 
think you, would be the lightest ?” 

Sarah laughed, and said, “she thought 
mind, though it were so light and ethereal, 
would certainly outweigh body.” 

*‘Well,*then, my dear, be contented; be 
thankful for the superiority of your best part ; 
and do not repine that there are defects in the 
least valuable.” 

* Yes, dear mother, I will strive to do as 
you wish; but when my awkward figure is 
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rudely alluded to, as it is sometimes, I cannot 
help feeling pain.” 

‘*T believe you cannot, my dear ; but will it 
not lessen the pain,—nay, will it not quite re- 
concile you to your awkward figure, as you 
call it,—if you consider, that in a few years, it 
will return to its native dust, and when at the 
last day it shall rise to put on immortality, it 
will be more beautiful than the fairest forms 
that ever lived on earth? Remember, my 
dear, that earthly beauty is as transient as the 
early ower. It seems to me, now the grave 
is so soon to close upon me, that our only care 
should be, so to live here, that we may live 
in Heaven.” 

Sarah kissed her mother with quivering lips, 
as she concluded, and said, ‘‘ I think, mother, 
1 shall never feel pain from such a trifle 
again.” 

Soon after this, Mrs. Lee died, and left poor 
Sarah to take care of her helpless grandmother, 
and little brother. 

Sarah’s first care, after her mother’s funeral, 
was to examine the contents of her purse, and 
find out the amount of her debts; she counted 


and reckoned, until she found the debts ex- 
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ceeded her money; and she then sat down to 
consider what she ought to do. To her upright 
mind, her duty was plain,—to go to her credit- 
ors, acknowledge she was unable tu pay, and 
give up what she had, to be divided among 
them. But then she thought of her grand- 
mother and brother, and hesitated ; besides, 
she was unused to having intercourse with 
strangers, and she shrunk, with all the timidity 
of a young and delicate girl, from the task be- 
fore her. 

‘**T shall never be able to go through with it 
alone,” said she; ‘‘O! mother, mother! if 
you could but speak to me and advise me once 
more.” 

Little Albert was playing about the floor, as 
gaily as if there were neither care or sorrow in 
the world ; but at the name of mother, he ran 
to Sarah, and looking up earnestly in her face, 
said, ‘‘ Sarah, you tell me mother has gone to 
heaven; where is heaven? is it a long way 
off, so far that she can never come back to see 
us, and take care of us again ?” 

Poor Sarah had long been struggling to keep 
back the rising tears ; but when she heard this 
touching question, she could suppress them on 
longer ; she glasped her arms about the darling 
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boy, and laying her pale cheek upon his 
shoulder, as he stood beside her, wept long and 
bitterly. Albert wept because his sister seem- 
ed so unhappy; and he wept, too, because his 
mother did not come back to him ; but the 
light, elastic spirit of childhood soon forgets 
the heaviest sorrows; he quickly dried his 
eyes, and disengaging himself from his sister, 
went to tossing and rolling his pretty ball, that 
she had made for him when ihey were all well 
and happy. But Sarah continued to indulge 
her grief until Albert got tired of his ball, and 
began to beg for something to eat. This re- 
called her to a sense of their wants and her du- 
ties. She wiped away her tears; and as she 
gave the little boy his bread and butter, she 
said to herself, “‘ Surely for his sake, and for 
the sake of my dear grandmother, I can go 
through with this business, unpleasant as it 
is.” 

She put on her bonnet, and set out imme- 
diately ; for she well knew that the longer we 
think of a disagreeable thing, the more unwil- 
ing we are to do it. 

When we are in trouble, it is very pleasant 
to hear the voice of kindness and sympathy 
greeting us wherever we go; Sarah found it 
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so; for all received her kindly ; almost all re- 
fused to receive any thing for what they had 
done for the family in the time of their distress ; 
and she returned home with a light heart and 
a heavy purse. When she again counted its 
contents, she almost thought her difficulties at 
an end. 

“¢ There is money enough,” thought she, ‘‘ to 
provide food for several weeks ; before this is 
gone, if I can have constant employment at 
plain sewing, I shall have earned enough to pro- 
vide comfortable clothing for winter ; and then 
when winter comes, I shall have only food and 
wood to get. Only food and wood,” she re- 
peated aloud, “surely, I shall be able to do 
that.” 

As if it were a light task for one so young 
and weak! Poor girl! how little did she 
know of the difficulties of her undertaking. 

Sarah had refrained from imparting her 
heaviest troubles to her grandmother ; for she 
wished to save her every unnecessary pain ; but 
now she could speak of hope and comfort ; she 
hastened to her, and putting her mouth close 
to the ear of her grandmother, (for Mrs. Graf- 
ton was deaf, as well as blind) she said, ‘‘ Grand- 
mother, you know you said yesterday, that you 
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feared you and Albert must go to the poor- 
house ; and I must try to maintain myself, by 
going about sewing. But we shall not be part- 
ed ; and you and Albert, I hope, will not have 
to go to the poor-house ; for I have now, after I 
have paid all that the creditors will accept, 
more than ten dollars left. Don’t you think 
with this sum, and with what I can get by plain 
sewing, we can live comfortably ?” 

“‘T am afraid we cannot, my dear child,’ 
said Mrs. Grafton, sighing ; *‘ plain sewing you 
know is not profitable work ; all you can earn 
will hardly feed us; what shall we do, then, 
for wood, clothing, schoolbooks for Albert, and 
other things, perhaps, which we do not now 
think of. No, my child, you shall not have a 
heavier burden laid upon you, than you are 
able to bear; I will go to the poor-house; I 
shall want for nothing there; and I ought to 
overcome my reluctance to going.”’ 

Sarah’s hopes had been high, and her dis- 
appointment at these words, was, therefore, 
great; but she had always been accustomed 
to give up her own opinion to the better judg- 
ment of her graudmother, and she did not pre- 
sume to differ from her, now.” ~ 
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‘“‘ If you say it must be so, grandmother, I 
must endeavor to submit to it,’’ was all she 
ventured to say ; and she sat down with sucha 
feeling of despondency and discouragement, as 
had never oppressed her before. In the time 
of her deepest distress, heretofore, she had al- 
ways had something to do, and somebody to 
do for ; something to occupy her mind, and 
powerful motives to exertion. But now, ifshe 
was not allowed to labor for those beloved rel- 
atives,—what had she to live for ? how should 
she employ her time? To think of working 
for herself, never came into her mind. Sarah 
had been taught the Christian virtue of self- 
denial, both by her mother’s precept and ex- 
ample; and when by the sickness of that 
mother, she was called upon to practise it 
continually, she proved by ber conduct she 
had not been a careless and inattentive learner. 
She placed continually before her, the exam- 
ple and commands of our blessed Saviour, be- 
cause she believed that if we have not the spirit 
of Christ we are none of his. Acting habitu- 
ally from such principles, influenced continu- 
ally by such motives, Sarah could not long 
give herself up to unavailing sorrow. 
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She soon roused herself; and summoning 
courage again to address her grandmother, 
she said to her, “Oh! grandmother, how I 
wish I knew what I ought to do.” 

“Your affection for us, my dear child, I 
know will make it hard for you to part with 
us ; but still I think you ought to suffer us to 
go, where it seems to be the appointment of 
Providence that we should go.” 

** And can you think, grandmother, that I 
ought to resign you and Albert to the care of 
strangers ? Would it be right for us to give up 
all the delights of home, all the pleasures of 
affectionate intercourse, it may be, expose you 
to neglect and suffering, and Albert to bad 
company, and bad example, rather than sub- 
mit to some privations, and keep you with me? 
Oh! grandmother, do not try to discourage 
me now: allow me to see what I can do for a 
few weeks; I will toil for you all day, I will 
set up to work all night, rather than part from 
you.” 

“ That is what [ am afraid of, my child; 
you will work beyond your strength—you have 
already done it; if you go on so, you will very 
soon follow your mother to the grave ; and then 
Albert and I shall be indeed alone.” 
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Sarah meekly yielded the point, and went 
to prepare their dinner, when her mother’s 
best friend, Mrs. Benson, came in. Never had 
her benevolent countenance been more wel- 
come to Sarah than at this moment; and the 
first sound of her sweet voice, so like the soft 
tones of her own beloved mother, thrilled 
through her heart and filled her eyes with 
tears. 

**My dear Sarah,”’ said she, as soon as her 
kind inquiries respecting the health of each, 
were answered, “ I came to talk with you con- 
cerning your plans for the future. Your moth- 
er confided to me her wishes respecting you, 
and J encouraged her to hope you might be 
able to fulfil them. She could not bear the 
thought of your being separated from your 
grandmother, and mother, and brother, and 
she desired, if it were possible, that you would 
stay here and keep them with you.” 

Sarah’s heart beat quick with joy; “ And 
was that my mother’s wish, and do you think I 
shall be able to do it,” said she, eagerly. 

“Your mother did wish it, most earnestly, 
my dear; but she feared you were not old 
enough, or strong enough, to make the neces- 
sary exertion for their support. I told her I 
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believed you might do it without over-working 
yourself; and I trust I was not mistaken.” 

“‘ Indeed, ma’am, it is the first wish of my 
heart to take care of them; but grandmother 
did not think it possible, and I feared to de- 
termine upon it without the advice of some 
one older, and more experienced, than I am.” 

“* Well, I am persuaded you think you have 
such advice, now,” said Mrs. Benson, smiling; 
“so your heart will be quite atease. You can 
sew, my dear, neatly and rapidly.” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” answered Sarah, “‘ notwith- 
standing the awkwardness of my fingers, my 
mother taught me to make them useful.” 

“Your mother has, indeed, been made a 
blessing to you, Sarah,” replied Mrs. Benson ; 
“for she not only taught you to make your 
fingers useful, but I perceive she has also 
taught you something much better—to subdue 
the sinful feelings of pride and vanity, and take 
in their place, the graceful virtue of humility 
A girl who can allude without pain, to a person- 
al defect, is either an humble Christian, or she 
has amind superior to most of her sex : now 
Sarah,” added she, smiling, ‘‘ which of these 
distinctions do you choose.” 
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Sarah’s delicate cheek glowed, and her 
bright eyes sparkled with pleasure ; for what is 
so grateful to the heart as the praise of those 
we respect and love. 

“QO! ma’am,” said she, with all her native, 
graceful diffidence, ‘‘if I may be in truth a 
Christian, I can ask for nothing more.” 

“That is indeed the only distinction worth 
striving for, my dear. But we have wandered 
from our subject. I was going to say that as 
you can use your needle so well, and have 
worked with your mother several months, the 
best thing you can do will be to contiuue your 
business.” 

“Work at mantua-making and millinery!” 
exclaimed Sarah, inastonishment; ‘‘O! no, 
madam, I shall never dare attempt it.”’ 

** How then, my dear, do you expect to sup- 
port your family?” 

*‘T do not know, ma’am,”’ said Sarah; “ I 
have formed no plan ; but I believe,—Ihope at 
- least, —that I can do plain work, well ; and with 
such motives to exertion, I am sure I cannot 
fail to be diligent.” 

** Yes, my dear, I do not doubt you will be 
diligent ; but even if you have constant employ- 
ment, you can never earn enough by plain 
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work to make your grandmother and brother, 
comfortable.” 

‘* Then, ma’am, [ do not know what I can 
do,”’ replied Sarah, in a melancholy tone. 

** Do not allow yourself te despond, my dear; 
you can continue your mother’s business; I 
am confident you can. I know you are hardly 
sixteen, and I acknowledge there are not many 
girls of your age to whom I would give such 
advice ; but to you, I do not hesitate to give 
it. Only get the better of your diffidence, have 
confidence in your taste and talents, and exert 
yourself to please, and I think you will suc- 
ceed.” 

“If you think I can, if you think I ought, 
I will try,” said Sarah, drawing a breath al- 
most as long as the sentence. 

“‘ That is all I ask you, my dear ; and if after 
a fair trial we find you cannot succeed, we 
must think of something else for you.” 

Mrs. Benson now went to Mrs. Grafton, and 
informed her of their plan, and obtained her 
consent to it. She then gave Sarah a good, 
substantial bombazette for the cold winter, 
which was coming ; and after telling her that 
her first attempt at cutting out, might be this 
dress for herself, left her. 
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Sarah went to work immediately, for she 
knew she had not a moment to waste; besides, 
she remembered how often her mother had 
told her to improve the present time, and never 
put off doing a thing one minute, because it 
happened to be difficult, or disagreeable. She 
remembered, too, that she had told Mrs. Ben- 
son she would try, and Sarah never broke her 
word ; she did try, and succeeded even better 
than she had dared to hope. Before night, the 
next day, her dress was neatly finished, and 
she put it on with the intention of going to 
shew it to Mrs. Benson ; before she was ready, 
however, that attentive friend came in. She 
looked much pléased when she saw Sarah. 

‘* You have been a very good girl, my dear,” 
said she, “‘and your face looks almost as bright 
and sparkling as it did, when you received 
your last prize book at school. Ah! Sarah, 
great is the pleasure of successful exertion ; but 
far greater the pleasure of feeling that we have 
exerted ourselves to some useful purpose.” 

We have said Sarah was a very diffident 
girl; but Mrs. Benson’s affectionate manner 
won all her confidence ; “Oh; ma’am,’’ said 
she, “‘ how very good you are to me; it seems 
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almost as if my own mother had come back to 
me again.” 

*‘T promised that mother,” replied Mrs. 
Benson, passing her arm about Sarah, “ that 
I would be one to you; and I trust God will 
give me grace to keep my promise.”’ A pause 
of deep feeling succeeded these words. Mrs. 
Benson first recovered herself, and examining 
Sarah’s work with a critical eye, she said, 
*“You have done almost,—nay, why should I 
say almost,—you have done quite as well as 
your mother used to; and to reward you, you 
shall make this piece of gingham for me.” 

Sarah received it thankfully, but said, “‘ she 
feared she should spoil it.” Mrs. Benson 
kindly encouraged her, and soon took leave, 
that she might commence work. She suc- 
ceeded with this dress as well as she had done 
with her own; and she had soon more work 
than she could do. Some were attracted to 
her by curiosity to see the little girl cutting 
out and fitting work at her low table; some to 
see how dexterously she could use the finest 
needle with her uncouth, unbending fingers ; 
and some, we trust, from a better motive,— 
from a real desire to help forward an industri- 


ous and deserving girl. From those who fre-, 
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quented her shop, Sarah was sometimes sub- 
jected to painful remarks upon her form ; but 
her meek and humble spirit bore it with exem- 
plary patience. When astonishment was ex- 
pressed that she could manage to use such fin- 
gers, she was accustomed to say, ‘‘ They are 
just as good for me as any fingers; for I never 
had any others.”” And when some one, un- 
thinking, or unfeeling, noticed her unsightly 
feet and ankles, and asked if she did not wish 
they were like other people’s, she answered 
with a pleasant smil@gf‘ No, indeed, I am per- 
fectly contented with them as they are. God 
made them ; and I am sure He knows what is 
best for me.” 

The little vexations of life passed lightly 
over one possessed of such a cheerful content- 
ed mind ; and to heavy troubles, Sarah was a 
long time a stranger. Her grandmother, 
though deaf and blind, still enjoyed good health ; 
and her gratitude and affection to the beloved 
hand that supplied her wants, was a source of 
unmixed happiness to the dutiful girl. Albert 
too, was a continual comfort to her; she fed 
and clothed him, and all she could spare be- 
sides, she devoted, with a disinterestedness of 
which few are capable, to his education. And 
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Albert proved a grateful boy, and a grateful 
man. As soon as he was able to work and 
earn money, instead of spending it upon 
himself, he gave it to Sarah; because he 
knew she had worked very hard for his grand- 
mother and him, and he very rightly thought 
that now it was his duty to help her all he 
could. Besides, he knew that what he got 
was not honestly his own. He often said to 
her, when he brought her his earnings, “ it is 
yours, Sarah, it belongs to you. You have 
worked for me a long Wire, and surely I 
ought to pay my debts if I can; thoughI know 
if I do my best 1 never can repay all your 
kindness to me.” 

And he continued to think so, when he be- 
came aman. As soon as he married and set- 
tled in the world, he took Sarah home to live 
with him. In his society, and in that of his 
excellent wife, surrounded by his engaging 
children, Sarah found exercise for the benevo- 
lent affections of her heart; and it might be 
emphatically said of her, that her last days were 
her best days. F, 

Stockhridge. 
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WINTER. 


My pretty flowers are gone away,— 
All covered o’er with snow— 

And I must wait till next May-day, 
To see my violets grow. 


I’m very sure the leaves will peep 
Again above the ground, 

Although the root is buried deep, 
And not a stem is found. 


Mother says, when the grave shall close 
O’er little Jane and I, 
We, like our own sweet fading rose, 


Shall only ‘t to die. 


I know my mother tells me true— 
I’m not afraid to go 

To God, who showers my plants with dew, 
And covers them with snow. 
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CONCHOLOGY. 

The figures on the plate mark to what Ge- 
nus the shells belong. We have already spok- 
en of the three Genera of the Multivalves ; and 
we now begin with the Bivalves: the reason 
of the little lines, representing the hinge of 
each one, is that the Genus of a Bivalve shell 
is known by the hinge. My young readers 
will remember that bis is the Latin word for 
twice ; and that a shell is called Bivalve, be- 
cause it is formed of two parts: these two 
parts are joined together by alittle hinge; and 
Conchologists know one Bivalve shell from 
another, by the hinge, as well as a Botanist 
knows one flower from another by its color. 

Genus 4th is Mya; the English name is the 
Gaper. Shell Bivalve,open at one end ; hinge 
seldom with more than one tooth, solid, thick, 
and somewhat spoon-shaped, not inserted in 
the opposite valve. The name of the animal 
is Ascidia. The shells are generally broader 
than they are long. The teeth are more re- 
markable for their size and thickness, than 
for any peculiarity in the form. Pearls of 
great value have been obtained from one spe- 
cies of the Mya, which is called Margaritifera ; 
because in Latin Margarita means a pearl. 
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These animals burrow in the sand, or mud. 
There are 41 Species. 

Genus Sth is Solen. The English name is 
Razor Shell, or Sheath Shell. The Shell is 
Bivalve, oblong, and open at both ends. The 
hinge has an awl-shaped, reflecting tooth, 
often double, and not inserted in the opposite 
valve. Many of these shells are very brittle ; 
some of them have a rib on the inside, extend- 
ing from the hinge to the margin. The shape 
is well adapted to the motions of the animal, 
which moves through the sand to a certain 
depth, and comes again to the surface for food. 
Some of these shells are oval, and some of 
them shaped like a knife. There are 35 Spe- 
cies. 

Genus 6th is Tellina, or Tellen. The Eng- 
lish name is Double Wedge Shell. Shell is 
Bivalve, generally sloping, or somewhat curv- 
ed on one side. The hinge generally has 
three teeth, lateral, plain, or not existing in 
one of the valves. The beaks are very short, 
and usually Jean toward the ligament, which is 
large. The Tellina are found buried in the 
sand; some of them in rivers. There are 97 
Species. 
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Genus 7th, is Cardium. English name, 
Heart Shell. Cockle: it is so called because 
most of the shells, when held with the anteri- 
or slope toward you, have a very distinct re- 
semblance to a heart. Bivalve, nearly equi- 
lateral, and the valves equal. Hinge with two 
primary teeth, alternate, both much incurvat- 
ed; lateral ones remote, and inserted in the 
opposite valve. The Beaks are turned inward. 
Name of the animal, Tethys. There are 64 
Species. . 

Genus 8th, is Mactra. English name is 
the Kneading-trough. Shell Bivalve, with the 
sides unequal, and the valves equal, Hinge 
with the middle tooth complicated, with an ad- 
jacent cavity ; lateral teeth, remote and insert- 
ed into the opposite valve. Shape is various ; 
sometimes broader than long; sometim®S 
gaping. Name of the animal, Tethys, There 
are 37 Species. 

Genus 9th, is Donax. English name, 
Wedge Shell. Bivalve, with the anterior end 
very obtuse. Hinge with two primary teeths 
andene rather remote lateral tooth, on the pos- 
terior side. These shells are generally triangu- 
jar inequilateral, and formed like a wedge .The 
name is derived from the Greek word for an 
arrow; which agrees well with the rapid moe 
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tions of the animal, when it darts into the 
sand, at the approach of danger: Name of 
the animal is Tethys. There are 21 Spe- 
cies. 

Genus 10th, is Venus. Called Venus Shell. 
The shell is Bivalve, with the front margin of 
-one valve incumbent on the other, and a well- 
defined impression on both sides. Hinge with 
three teeth, all near each other. The beaks 
are uniformly turned from the Ligament. 
Many of these shells have spires on the mar- 
gin. Some are heart-shaped, some nearly 
round, and some sub-oval. They take their 
name from Venus, a goddess fabled to have 
sprung from the sea. The animal is named 
Tethys. There are 116 Species. 

There are very few interesting anecdotes 
about shell-fishes. It is very difficult to watch 
their motions; as they are generally hidden 
from us. We think them very stupid things ; 
and whether this be a mistake or not, we are 
not very likely to find out, unless we should 
‘catch sight of one of those fabled animals, 
which the Irish call Merrows; who have grand 
times in coral palaces, and walk on sponge 
carpets, down at the bottom of the sea; and 
who, the fables say, pop up their queer little 
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heads above water, once in a while, to tell us 
what is going on there. 

The motions of this whole tribe of animals, 
are exceedingly awkward. They generally 
thrust one end of their shells in the sand, and 
then wait for the coming tide, to pitch them 
over; and in this way, the ignorant creatures 
will travel for ages to come, without once 
dreaming of inventing steam-power engines, 
or marine railways. The greatest proof they 
give of having intelligence, or any ideas »/ 
comfort, is throwing open their shells to take 
in water and fresh air. I have heard an anec- 
dote concerning this habit, which indicates 
more wit than we usually ascribe to fishes. 

Lobsters are very fond of feeding upon oys- 
ters; and they always seize upon them, when 
they can get a chance. One day, a nice fat 
oyster, lying on the beach, threw open his 
shell to enjoy the coming tide; a lobster hard 
by, perceived him, and darted upon him ; but 
the oyster luckily had time to shut up his house 
before his enemy could get in. ‘Three times 
the lobster tried it ; and three times the oyster 
was too quick for him. At last, he caught 
up a pebble in his claws, and throwing it in 
while the shells were open, prevented their 
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closing again; and then he sucked out the 
poor oyster at his leisure. This lobster cer- 
tainly was no fool; if William Teli, himself, 
had taught him to practise shooting at an ap- 
ple, he could not have done better. 

Here I must remind my young readers that 
obsters have nothing to do with Conchology ; 
because their shells do not grow and strength- 
en, as the animal grows and strengthens; on 
the contrary, they cast off their shells every 
year, as a snake casts off its skin. The anec- 
dote was brought to my mind, by speaking of 
the intelligence of shell fishes. x. ¥. Z. 


_ NOTE. 


Injustice was done in the Note concerning the mistake 
in the first plate of Conchology ; the fault was in the copy, 
not in the engraver, who spared no pains to do it according 
to the wishes of the editor. 

In the last No. of the Miscellany, a slight mistake has 
occurred in numbering the Genera, at the bottom ef the 
plate accompanying Conchology. The one at the left hand 
is Genus Ist ; the one in the middle is Genus 2d; the one 
at the right hand is Genus 3d. 

On page 198, instead of recurded, read recurved. We 
wish all little girls would correct these mistakes, very neat- 
ly, with a sharp pencil; not with a pen, lest they make 
sluttish work, 
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A BABY TO A BABY, 


With a New Year’s Present, January 1st. 1830. 


°Tis New-Year’s day, 
The people say. 

Kind notes they frame, 
And presents send ; 
So I, my friend, 

Will do the same. 


I think I must! 

Write you the first ; 
Because you see 

My age is four 

Whole months, and more ; 
And your’s but three. 


You ’ve talents great, 
For church or state, 
I often hear ; 
But don’t be vain ; 
Wise men are plain, 
And meek, my dear. 


When thought asleep, 

I sometimes peep 
My cradle o’er, 

And slyly turn 

My ear, and learn 
Some curious lore. 


A doctor grave, 
Who lives can save, 
I thus espied ; 
And when Nurse blam’d, 
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And loudly sham’d 
All babes who cried. 


He said, *twas better 
To lay no fetter 
Upon the lungs; 
To expand the chest, 
Was surely best, 
By use of tongues. 


Precepts so rare, 
I lock’d with care, 
Close in my breast ; 
Don’t you think, John, 
To act upon 
His plan is best ? 


If chains that bind 
The free-born mind 
Make men rebel ; 
Can strict restraint 
On all complaint, 
Please babies well ? 


To send with this, 

A New- Year’s kiss 
To Margaret fair, 
Who ’s three years old 
And wise I’m told, 
I hardly dare. 


But mind, my friend, 
I do not send 
A kissto you. 
To grant a beau, 
Such gifts, you know, 
Would never do. 


LETTER TO A SISTER. 


Now, John, farewell, 
For truth to tell, 
To eat and doze, 
So takes my time, 
I scarce can rhyme, 
Or write in prose. 


To Mr. J. K—— 


LETTER TO A SISTER. 


Dear Sister:—You will find the second 
volume of Millot at home. You would do 
me a favor, by occasionally “‘ dropping” a line 
to me, and giving a general sketch of the his- 
tory you read ; it would recall to my memory, 
events, which, I find, are fast betaking them- 
selves to flight, and besides, would drive more 
firmly the peg, which is to hold them in your 
own. I wish I could furnish you with a book 
of more comely appearance, than the edition 
of Millot, which you have,—with better bind- 
ing, paper, type, engravings, and maps; for 
let wise heads say what they will, it is by no 
means an indifferent matter, whether we study 
in a book that is coarse, worm-eaten, and 
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smoky,—or in one that is neat, smooth, and 
elegant; and the more agreeable things you 
can associate with what you read, whether 
agreeable to sight, feeling, or any other sense, 
the better you will like it, and the longer re- 
member it. You see how much more easily 
the tough Latin of B s Juvenal, is unravel- 
led by the magical help of gilt edges, and calf- 
skin cover. When at home, I saw on the ta- 
ble, a history of the American Revolution, 
which I suppose you, or some one else may be 
looking into. If so,a little anecdote, I thought 
well worth pocketing, will not be mal-appro- 
pos. During the revolutionary war, Gen. 
Burgoyne sent a messenger with a despatch to 
Sir Henry Clinton, another of the British com- 
manders. The despatch was inclosed in a 
hollow silver ball, which, in case of surprise or 
apprehension, he was directed to swallow, and 
thus be prepared against search or detection. 
The courier having gone so far as Fort Mont- 
gomery, near New York, inquired for Gen. 
Clinton ; he was introduced to Gen. George 
Clinton, Governor of the State of New York ; 
perceiving that he had got into difficulty, by 
mistaking an American for a British. officer, 
he turned aside and swallowed the ball; the 
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attendants observed him ; he was apprehended 
and questioned—his answers were confused 
and hesitating. It was proposed to give him 
an emetic, and ascertain what he had so hasti- 
ly swallowed. It was accordingly done, and 
the silver bullet was re-produced from his 
stomach. When unscreened, it was found to 
contain a letter to Sir Henry Clinton, stating 
the forlorn condition of Burgoyne, after the en- 
gagement with Generali Arnold, and asking 
his assistance. This was truly a yankee ex- 
pedient, though practised beyond the limits of 
yankee territory. It would have been an ad- 
mirable scene for the pencil (or charcoal) of 
Hogarth ; the poor messenger in the centre, 
suffering under the double pangs of ipicac, and 
mortification ; the bystanders eagerly watch- 
ing, to see what sort of a fish they would bring 
up, and snatching the bullet as it shot from his 
throat. I have just been strartled by a huge 
noise in my room, and after exploring every 
corner, found that it all proceeded from a 
small, green semitransparent thing, evidently 
some relation of the nation of grasshoppers ; 
it had two antenne of immense length, con- 
tinually waving to and fro—up, down, and 
sidewise, forward, backward, north, south, east, 
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and west; to gather information, I suppose, of 
what was going on in the neighborhood. Now 
he brushed his legs, and wiped his antenne, 
with a curious apparatus at his mouth, which 
he used as adroitly, as we do a handkerchief 
or comb; and now he struck his wings, or 
something resembling them, together like 
cymbols, and with nearly as much effect ; in 
short, it was acricket. You have heard ten 
thousand such, though you seldom see them, 
serenading along every fence and thicket. He 
seemed much pleased with his own music, as 
much as a lady of boarding school growth, is 
delighted with pommeling a piano from morn- 
ing till night ; and I cannot say but his taste 
might be quite as good. I hope the !promise 
you made of writing to me, will “ go off” into 
performance. Letters from you are a scarce 
article. Indeed, we do not any of us deal 
very largely in the trade; but I have thought 
best to freight a sheet with a small cargo, hop- 
ing that it will produce some returns—vwrite, 
whenever you have a head, and heart, and 
hand so todo. I have few acquaintances here, 
and with those few, I usually “‘ make myself 
scarce ;”” perhaps I use more words by pen 
with you, than by tongue with them. 
Yours, &c. ALT 
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NEW BOOKS. 

No doubt many of our young readers have 
learned by this time, that where they see the 
signature of ‘‘ Mater,” they are sure to find 
something good. If such readers wish to buy 
new books for this season of gifts, we would 
strongly recommend tbe purchase of “ The 
Beatitudes,” and the ‘‘ Talisman,” by the la- 
dy who writes under the signature of ‘‘ Ma- 
ter,’ in the Miscellany : they are among the 


best books we have seen this long time. 


The Rev. Howard Malcom, Pastor of the 
Baptist church in Federal street, has publish- 
ed a useful little book, called a “ Dictionary 
of Important Names, Objects, &c., in the 
Holy Scriptures.” It contains interesting in- 
formation concerning a very interesting coun- 
try ; in the course of which, the writer takes 
every opportunity to instil such religious views 
as he thinks of the highest sanctity and im- 
portance to the young. 

A knowledge of Palestine, and of the peo- 
ple alluded to in the Bible, cannot be too 
strongly urged upon young people. Very ex- 
cellent and beautiful maps of Palestine have 
been published, which we think every head of 
a family ougnt to purchase, if possible, and 
cause to be studied. It enables one to read 
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the Scriptures more understandingly, and 
leads to much valuable information and re- 


flection. 

Mr. Malcolm’s book is arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and adorned with engravings. 
We extract the following. 


EGYPTIAN WHEAT, 
Bearing seven ears on one stalk, as described Gen. xli. & 
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A LEATHER BOTTLE, 
As used in Eastern Countries. 
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‘* Bottles were anciently made of leather, as 
glass was unknown. The skin of a goat was 
pulled off whole, and the places where the 
legs and tail were, were tied up. As they 
grew tender by using, new wine which had 
not done fermenting, could not be safely put 
in them. Matt. ix. David in distress, com- 
pares himsclf to a bottle in the smoke, dried 
up and withered. Psl. cxix. 83. 
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THE EGYPTIAN PAPER REED. 


grows on the banks of the Nile. Isa. xix. 7 
The Egyptians made baskets, shoes, clothes, 
and small boats of it. Ex. ii. 3. Isa. xviii. 2. 
To make paper, they peeled off the different 
skins, or films, one after another ; these they 
stretched on the table, and laid over them a 
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thin paste ; above which they spread a cross 
layer of other films, or leaves, and then dried 
it inthe sun. The films nearest the heart of 
the plant, made the finest paper. 


Munroe & Francis have recently re-publish- 
ed an English book, called “‘ The Boy’s Own 
Book.” It consists of information with regard 
to all sorts of exercises, sports, tricks, and 
puzzles, Archery, Fencing, Gymnastics, Swim- 
ming, Arithmetical Puzzles, Optical Illusions, 
Experiments in Chemistry, Tricks done by 
slight of hand, Conundrums, Riddles, Para- 
doxes, and Puzzles. 

The following are brief samples of the many 
curious things in this little volume. 


The Dancing Egg. 

Boil an egg hard, and peel off a small piece 
of the shell at one end ; then thrust in a quill 
filled with quicksilver, and sealed at each 
end. The egg will dance about, as long as it 
remains warm. 


The Egg in the Phial 


By steeping an egg in strong, vinegar, you 
will so soften the shell that it may be made to 
enter a vial without breaking; when put in 
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cold water, it will resume its former figure and 
hardness. 


Games with Tops. 
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All the games are illustrated by engravings. 
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To our iittle readers, we cannot recommend 
prettier books than “ Peter Parley’s Tales,” 
for sale by Carter & Hendee. The stories 
are told in very simple words, and the colored 
engravings are sweet pretty. ‘‘ Fables for the 
Nursery,” by Munroe & Francis, for very 
young children, is a most charming little 
book. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why is a baker like a beggar ? 

2. Why is an egg done too much like an egg not’ done 
enough ? : 

3. Why is a horse in the stable like a tortured criminal? 

4. Why is a peach stone like a regiment ? 

5. What word of five syllables is that from which if you 
take one syllable, no syllable remains ? 

6. What trade would you recommend to a short man ? 


ENIGMA. 


A word of four syllables seek till you find, 
That has ia it the twenty four letters combined. 
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TALE BEARING. 

Charles Dudley was a lad of fourteen, the fa- 
vorite of his school-fellows, with whom he rare- 
ly, if ever, quarrelled. Charles was happy, while 
he was at school, because the boys loved to be 
with him, and to oblige him. There was an- 
other lad in his class, who was as much dis- 
liked as Charles was loved. This boy, whose 
name was Robert Lee, was ever on the alert 
to spy out the faults of his school-mates; and 
would often inform the teacher of petty of- 
fences. Robert Lee even became distin- 


guished as the “ greatest tell-tale the world 
}?? 


ever knew 

The school where these boys were, was a 
Boarding School. All of them were at a 
greater or less distance from home, so that 
they seemed to form a kind of little colony, 
which could not be kept in harmony without 
obedience to certain rules and regulations.” 
There was a beautiful garden attached to the 
house of Mr. Smith, the teacher of this school, 
where the boys were peimitted, at certain 
hours, to walk, on condition that they would 
not pluck the flowers and fruit. There was 
every variety of sweet smelling flowers: roses, 
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jessamine, jonquills, and violets, and honéy- 
suckles: and the trees were, in their regular 
seasons, loaded with rich, and various fruits. 
Mr. Smith, who was ever indulgent to his pu- 
pils, would occasionally permit them to share 
these ; but he forbade the gathering of either 
fruit or flower, without his leave first obtained. 

It was a fine evening in September, and the 
harvest-moon had risen in its brightness. The 
loveliness of the evening tempted Mr. Smith 
to give his pupils permission to walk a while 
in the garden; enjoining it upon them to re- 
turn punctually ata certain hour. Some of 
them availed themselves of his kindness: 
while others, wearied already with their play, 
went off to their beds, and left the rest to their 
diversion. Among these last were Charles 
Dudley, and Rebert Lee. They, having in- 
sensibly separated themselves from the others, 
were strolling down one of the alleys of the 
garden, through the overshadowing branches 
of which the moon-beams were beautifully 
struggling ; and, breaking intoa thousand dif- 
ferent shapes, fell ‘‘ like a quick faJl of stars, 
o’er the cool shady walks, where the young 
people meet.” They continued noiselessly 
on their way, until they came to a fine peach 
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tree, which stood at the corner of the alley. 
Here they observed a boy, holding in his hand 
a half-eaten peach, which he had just plucked, 
and which he was fast finishing, when he saw 
his fellows approach. He was younger than 
they, and immediately came to them, and re~ 
quested them not to inform Mr. Smith of his 
fault. Robert said nothing in reply to this, 
but Charles answered, ‘I should advise you, 
Samuel, to tell Mr. Smith that you plucked 
the peach: if I am asked if I know who did 
this, I must tell him ‘ Yes,’—yet, if you will 
promise me that you will be careful in future 
and not disobey the garden-rules, I will keep 
your name a secret :—but it is only to encour- 
age you to do this, that I promise thus.” 
Samuel promised ; and, thinking that both 
Robert and Charles agreed in their intentions, 
he joined them, and they returned to the 
house. 

The next morning, when the school was 
called together by the breakfast bell, the in- 
structer observed, that a peach, which he had 
remarked the day before, as being unusually 
large, was not where he had seen it, now: 
and he added the question, which poor Samu- 
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el had tremblingly anticipated— Which of 
you plucked it, last night 1” 

There was no reply: Samuel, fearing to 
acknowledge his fault, had resolved to commit 
it no more, and therefore thought he would es- 
cape the disgrace attendant upon his convic- 
tion, for this his first offence of the kind; so 
that, when Mr. Smith had asked the same 
question three times, there was still no answer. 

** Young gentlemen,” said the teacher, “you 
can walk in the garden no more until this 
question is answered, and the offender punish- 
ed: it therefore becomes a matter of imterest, 
as well as duty, for you to confess whatever 
you know concerning it. Charles Dudley, 
did you pluck that peach ?”’ 

** No, Sir !”’ replied Charles. 

**Do you know who did so?” pursued Mr. 
Smith. 

“I do, Sir,—but I am bound by a promise 
not to tell his name,” said Dudley. — 

*‘ Retire, Sir,’”’ rejoined the teacher, “ to 
your own room ; and consider it as your home 
during the day; you must learn not to plot 
against the good order of the school. Go Sir ! 
I had hardly expected this conduct from you.”’ 


Charles obeyed. 
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I suppose all my readers will imagine that 
Samuel was ingenuous enough to confess his 
fault, and save Charles from this punishment. 
Whatever he might have intended to do, was 
prevented, however, by Robert Lee ; who, as 
soon as Dudley had gone, went straight up to 
the master’s desk, and informed him that he 
saw the offender with the fruit in his hand. 

*¢ And who was it, Robert ?” 

*‘ Samuel Tracy, Sir!’ replied Lee; and 
Samuel was accordingly punished. 

It was on the evening of that day, that Mr. 
Smith called Charles Dudley from his confine- 


ment, and asked him, in the presence of the 
whole school, why he had made that promise 
to the little offender ? 


“Because Sir,”’ said he, “‘ he told me that 
he would never do the like again, if I would 
not reveal his nameto you: and, willing to en- 
courage him in this good resolution, I made 
him this promise. 

And, Robert,” said Mr. Smith, “ why did 
you voluntarily come forward, and do what 


you had promised you would not 2” 
“I made no reply to his request,” said Ro- 


bert Lee ; ‘‘ and was not bound by any agree- 
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ment. I have broken no promise.”? And the 
consequence, was, that Dudley stood higher in 
the estimation of his teacher, than ever; for 
he had disdained to break his plighted word, 
even to save himself from punishment, or from 
an imputation that his conscience told him was 
unjust—and his fellow-scholars loved him bet- 
ter than ever, for his constancy and manliness ; 
while Robert Lee was looked upon, as a dan- 
gerous companion ; as one who silently agreed 
to promises he did not mean to keep; and 
therefore, as one, whom it was safest to avoid. 
He was very unhappy at school, in conse- 
quence of this affair, and was obliged, not long 
after, to leave B , and go to another place. 

“* After all,”’ said he to Charles Dudley, just 
before he left school, ‘ after all, I said nothing 
but the truth of Sam. Tracy.” 

“It is true, you have spoken the truth,”’ re- 
plied Charles ; but there are times when it is 
ungenerous to tell every thing we know. In 
this case, you violated a solemn duty ; for one 
of your class-mates trusted to your honor, and 
you betrayed the trust. ce 

Berry 


Here we see 2 picture of the earth, moving 
round the sun. At W, the North pole ts 


turning away from the sun into the dark and 


cold ; this is the reason we have winter; for 
we live toward the North pole, and when we 
turn away from the heat of the sun, the weath- 
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er becomes cold. And the reason the days are 
very short, is because the earth, as she turns 
herself, while she goes round the sun, has 
very little light to go through, and a great deal 
of darknesss ; as she turns round, she brings 
us to the light, and then it is day ; when we 
get into darkness again, it is night. The 
earth is like a famous dancer; she dances 
round the sun, in an eliptical figure, and she 
stops to whirl round upon her toes very often, 
by the way. An eliptical figure is not exactly 
round; it is a little longer than it is broad. 
Now, it is the first of January ; and all the 
little girls are wishing “‘ Happy New Year’’— 
and the presents are flying thick as hail; and 
I, my little readers, wish you all a “ Happy 
New Year.” 

When the world gets toSp. it wiil be March. 
Then will come storms, and bluff weather, and 
winds hurry,—scurrying through the sky. On 
the 20th of March, the days and nights are 
equal: do you know why? Because just half 
the earth is toward the sun, and just half 
turned from it; and the earth, as she whirls 
round, carries us through just as much light 
as she does shade. When the earth getsto 8S, 
it will be June—sweet, flowery, garlanded 
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June! Now, the North. Pole is toward the 
sun, and we have long days and short nights. 
Why? Because we are carried through more 
light than darkness, as the earth turns round 
on her own axis. 

When we arrive at A. it will be September 
23d; and again, the days and nights will be 
of equal length ; but I shall not tell why, be- 
cause I know my little readers wiil remember. 
At W. it will be winter again; and the days 
will be so short and cold! But at all events, 
we can be better and wiser than we are now, 
before the world gets there again.~ So fare- 
well—and a happy, happy New Year to all of 
you! which ever way the world goes, you can 
always look on the bright side, if you keep the 
sunshine of your own little hearts. 


EVERY THING IS FOR THE BEST. 
{ Translated from the French.] 
Toward the evening of a fine day in sum- 
mer, a gentleman who lived in the country, 
took his little son with him to the top of a 
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neighboring hill. While they were admiring 
the beauty of the setting sun, which made 
every thing around them look bright and hap- 
py; they saw a shepherd driving his flock, and 
heard the joyful bleating of the frolicksome 
little lambs. The sides of the road, which 
they were obliged to travel, were lined with 
thorn bushes and thistles ; and every sheep in 
passing, rubbed against the briars, and.lost a 
piece of his wool. This troubled little Wil- 
liam very much. 

‘“See, Papa!’’ he exclaimed—‘ see how 
the naughty thorns steal the wool from the 
sheep. Why does God, who is so good to 
every thing, let the thorns grow to do mis- 
chief? Why do not men destroy every one 
of them? Poor sheep! To-morrow morning 
I will come with my pruning knife, and [ will 
cut down all these wicked bushes. Won’t you 
come and help me, Papa ?” 

Father. Iwill see about it, my son. But 
why are you so angry with the briars and 
thorns ? Don’t you know that we, ourselves 
rob the sheep, at shearing them? Instead of 
taking a few locks of wool, we take their whole 
coat. 
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William. But then we have need of it, to 
make our clothes ; and it grows all the better 
afier being cut off. Beside, I have heard you 
say, that sheep always shed their wool in sum- 
mer; and it surely is better that we should 
cut it off, and make some use of it, than that 
it should be entirely lost. But these thorns do 
not need the wool. They do mischief, with- 
out its being of use toanybody. Dear Papa, do 
come with me to-morrow, and cut them down. 

Father. Very well. We will take a walk 
at break of day ; and then we will see about 
it. But, my dear son, let me caution you 
against saying too suddenly that things are of 
no use, merely because they do not happen to 
be of use to ourselves. Remember, God is 
wise ; and all things are for the best. 

William, who thought himself a great hero, 
because he was going to destroy the hurtful 
bushes, could hardly sleep; so much was his 
mind occupied with his glorious project. He 
waked his father, as soon as the singing of 
birds gave notice that morning was coming. 

Both of them enjoyed the clear air, and the 
glorious spectacle of the rising sun; and went 
along singing merrily, until they arrived at the 
foot of the hill. William was running to the 
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bushes to cut them down, when his father 
called to him to stop. A great number of 
birds were flying round the thorns; and Wil- 
liam’s father told him to watch, and see what 
they came there for. He soon disvovered that 
each little bird carried away in his bill a lock 
of the wool,j which the briars had torn trom 
the sheep. Wrens, linnets, goldfinches, and 
robins, all went away loaded. 

‘** You now see,” said the father, ‘‘ that God 
takes care of every thing. The thorns which 
you thought did nothing but mischief, furnish 
the pretty little birds with wool to line their 
nests. The sheep do not miss these few locks 
of wool, and the birds are made very rich by 
them. And now, does my dear little boy wish 
to cut all the thorns down 1” 

“Ah, no, papa ;”’ replied William ; ‘‘1 see 
I judged without knowledge. God, is wise ; 
and all things are for the best.” 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Luke xu, 35. Our Saviour says to his dis- 
ciples, “‘let your loins be girded about.” 
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There is here, doubtless, a reference to the 
fact, that those who travelled on foot, found it 
necessary to fasten their garments at a greater 
height from the feet, than they were accustom- 
ed to do at other times. This they called 
* girding up their loins.” An old traveller in 
the East, observes, that “ all persons that trav- 
el on foot, always gather up their vest, by 
which they walk more commodiously, having 
the leg and knee unburthened and disembar- 
rassed by the vest, which they are not when 
that hangs over them.”? He further thinks 
that this was the manner in which the Israel- 


ites were prepared for their departure from 
Egypt, when they took the first passover. 
Exodus, xu, 11. 


Jeremiah, xuix, 19, and 1, 44. ‘* He shall 
come up like a lion from the swelling of Jor- 
dan.”” We are told that the river Jordan has 
what may be called double banks, and that 
after having descended the outermost bank, 
you go about a furlong upon a level strand, be- 
fore you come to the immediate banks of the 
river. This second bank is so covered with 
bushes and trees, such as tamarisks, deanders, 
willows, &c. that no water is to be seen till 
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you have made your way through them. In 
this thicket, anciently,—and the same is said 
to be the case at this day,—several sorts of 
wild beasts were accustomed to harbour them- 
selves ; and as the rifer Jordan is subject to 
very rapid inundations, or overflowings, these 
wild animals were thus frequently forced out 
of the thickets on the river side, and driven up 
into the neighboring plains, where they infested 
and ravaged the whole region. The prophet 
presents us with an image of a Lion thus rous- 
ed from his covert, and rushing up with vio- 
lence from the water towards the sheep-folds 
and the habitations of men. 


Matthew, xxin, 27. ‘* Ye are like unto 
whited sepulchres,” &c. Eastern travellers 
have given us minute descriptions of the tombs 
of the ancients; and from these, the following 
account is selected. With the exception of a 
few persons, who are buried within the pre- 
cincts of some sanctuary, the dead are carried 
out at some little distance from the cities and 
villages, where a large extent of ground is al- 
loted for the purpose. Each family has a par- 
ticular portion of this ground walled in like a 
garden, where the bones of their ancestors 
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have reposed undisturbed for many genera- 
tions ; for in these inclosures, the graves are 
all distinct and separate ; each having a stone 
placed upright both at the head and feet, in- 
scribed with the name of the person who lies 
there ; and the intermediate space is either 
planted with flowers, bordered round with 
stone, or paved all over with tiles. The graves 
of the principal citizens are further distinguish- 
ed by some square chambers, or cupolas, which 


‘are built over them. Now, as all these differ- 


ent sorts of tombs and sepulchres, and likewise 
the very walls of the inclosures, are constantly 
kept cleanly white-washed and beautified, they 
continue to this day to afford an excellent il- 
lustration of thosé expressions of our Saviour, 
in which he mentions the garnishing of the 
sepulchres, and compares the Scribes, Phari- 
sees, and hypocrites, to whited sepulchres. It 
was not merely for the sake of ornament, that 
the Jews made their tombs, and the inclosures 
connected with them, white; their object was, 
likewise, to mark out the place so distinctly, 
that no one might trespass by treading upon 
it, which was considered by them a defilement 
by all means to be avoided. What is here 
said about the Jewish sepulchres, will like- 
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wise illustrate Matthew, vi. 28, where 
mention is made of the demoniacs, who came 
out of the tombs. It is obvious, that they 
might dwell in the chambers, or cupolas con- 
structed like rooms, that were built over the 
graves. 


Luke, xxx1. 5. “ Some spake of the temple, 
how it was adorned with goodly stones and 
gifts.” There is, doubtless, a reference here 
to the custom of hanging up consecrated gifts 
in the temples, which prevailed in most of the 
ancient nations. —The immense opulence of 
the temple at Jerusalem is spoken of by some 
ancient historians. Among other treasures, 
which it contained, there was a golden table 
given by Pompey, and several golden vines of 
exquisite workmanship, as well as immense 
size ; for Josephus, the Jewish historian, says 
that they had clusters as tallasaman. The 
same writer likewise asserts, that the marble of 
the temple was so white, as to appear to one at 
a distance like a mountain of snow; and that 
the gilding of several of its external parts was 
very splendid. ‘These circumstances suffi- 
ciently account for such expressions of admi- 
ration, as that in the above quoted passage of 
Scripture. F. 
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TO MY SISTER, 
On her birth day, April 22d. 


Sister, I’ve twined thee lovely wreaths, 
In childhood’s careless days ; 

As I have heard thee sing thy songs, 
Thy wildest, sweetest lays. 


And if those hours of joy have pass’d, 
Still there are flowers bright ; 

And I can weave a garland, now, 
Sweet as would e’er meet sight. 


Oh! I will place my wreath upon, 
Thy brow so young, so fair,— 
And I would wish no zeal but joy, 

To set its impress there. 


And may thy birth day songs, e’er be, 
Sweet notes of gayer years ; 

But oh! I know this “ life at best,” 
Is all a * vale of tears !”” 


And if we seek the brightest flowr’s, 
They still are first to fade ; 

And often sweetest buds of mirth, 
Are * faint from sorrow’s shade.”’ 


Then, ifI crown thee with a wreath, 
A breath of sunny flowers ; 
It will not be a fairy one, 
Untouch’d by summer showers ! 
Glen Creran. 
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